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ANOTHER TYPICAL USE OF DUPONT MICROCOPY FILM 


Through the magic of microfilm files the libraries of the University of 
Michigan, and many others throughout the country, now provide ready 
access to written and printed works hitherto available in only a few libra- 
ries. Today, rare books and paintings, old maps and newspapers, original 
musical scores, technical papers and historical documents are among 
microfilmed subjects. 
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tion of original material is assured 
because of the constant research and 
care in the manufacture of these films. The 
special safety base of Du Pont Microcopy 
Film has been tested and approved for 
archival use. Why not consider building 


a microfilm file now, for your library? 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Photo Products Dept., Wilmington, Del. M I CROCOPY Fl LM 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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REMINDER 











To Reference Librarians 


May is the best time for ordering replace- 
ment copies of missing or mutilated periodicals 
which are to be bound during the summer. 


Even though we have the world's largest 
stock of periodicals and a current record of ship- 
ping 85% of all orders immediately, occasional 
delays are inevitable. 


The inconvenience caused binders and li- 
braries by these delays may be largely avoided 
when periodicals are ordered sixty to ninety days 
in advance. 


Since liberal terms for payment will be 
granted libraries upon request, there is really no 
reason for risking delay nor for postponing the 
purchase of all needed periodicals. 


> Pb Periodicals Department <4 < 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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An Instantaneous Success! 


Hirshberg’s 


SUBJECT GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


has sold twice as well during its first six months as was expected. . . 


Words of praise have come in from large and small libraries alike, 
describing how this new type of reference guide has helped 


to meet increased demands at the reference desk 


to guide inexperienced assistants quickly to the “right’”’ reference book 


to save time even for veteran reference librarians. 


Large or Small 


Your library can make profitable use of this tool which minutely 
analyzes about 1200 books under 240 subjects. 


Each book is entered not once, but under every subject on which it 
offers information—be it First Aid, Cost of Living, or Fraternities. 
Each time a book is listed, its annotation describes its specific use in 


connection with that particular subject. 


Published September, 1942 


260p. $4.00 





Two Other A.L.A. Reference Books 


which have met with immediate success .. . 


Public Documents and World 
War Il 


Edited by JEROME K. WILCOX 


Up-to-the-minute information on war-time 
changes in the publishing activities of the 
U.S., British, and Canadian governments, 
and nine European governments in exile. 
Notes on Latin American documents. 
Write for detailed table of contents. 


Published November 1942. 118p. $2.00 


Resources of New York City 
Libraries 


Edited by RoBERT B. Downs 


A comprehensive survey of research facili- 
ties in the nation’s greatest research center. 
400 libraries with 1614 million volumes 
are analyzed to show where research schol- 
ars can find exhaustive information in any 


field. 
Published September 1942. 442p. $4.50 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
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ANY of H. G. Wells's prophecies have been 
half-indignation, half-vision. He has, in 
fact, mastered a hybrid method of approach that 
yields him a much richer booty than that of the 
moralistic mourner or the isolated seer. Wells 
spoke recently at the concluding session of a two- 
day conference under the auspices of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. “I 
have the profound conviction,” he said, “that the 
newspaper is as dead as mutton and that it will 
never come back. .. .” He looked to the radio 
and telephone for proper substitutes. Bound text- 
books he relegated to the same scrapheap, for the 
era of pamphlets that would “ventilate ideas’’ was, 
he said, just coming in. Out of the same session 
came a warning from J. B. S. Haldane that the 
British Association make a sharp inquiry into mat- 
ters of astrology and patent medicines, advertising, 
and the British libel law. “The last,’ he ex- 
plained, “makes entirely impossible in Britain such 
bodies as exist in the United States for consumers’ 
research into the qualities of goods sold.” 
Transposing the “e’” and “i” in the spelling of 
“receive” is the basis for pretty good assurance 
that a new Dickens letter, Pca inside a second- 
hand copy of Haunted London, is the “real thing.” 
W. E. Brown, an overseas deskman for Reuters, 
was the purchaser, and the discovery of the letter 
was not made until he had got the book home. It is 
addressed to William Telbin, well known painter 
of stage scenery, and was written January 19, 
1857, from Tavistock House in Tavistock Square, 
London, and concerns the breakage of stereoscope 
glass in which Telbin, by his own confession, was 
involved. Dickens tells Telbin that he has asked 
his binder to put him up, in a “cheerful, service- 
able dress that I always use myself” ... . a set 
of “Courts books,” which Telbin for punishment 
is to read as often as his constitution will allow. 


In the Legal Wind 


Two $100,000 libel actions brought by the 
Duke of Hamilton against Pierre van Paassen and 
the Dial Press, Inc., were settled amicably in the 
United States District Court (New York) on 
March 19, when the author's attorney, Horace S. 
Manges, apologized publicly for his client. The 
actions were taken on the grounds that certain 
passages in That Day Alone appeared to accuse 
the Briton of conspiring with Hess and pro-Nazi 
circles in England. The defendants unqualifiedly 
accepted the plaintiff's assurance that “he had no 
sympathy with the Nazis or the government in 
Germany, that he had never met Hess, and that he 
has never received any letter from Hess at any 
eee kk - 

John Steinbeck was married on March 29 to 
Gwyn Conger of Los Angeles. The ceremony was 
performed in the patio of the French Quarter 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


home of Lyle Saxon in New Orleans. Paul 
De Kruif was among those present. Js 
Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, whose stories written 
originally for the New Yorker have been recently 
published in book form as The Army Life, re- 
turned a few weeks ago from the battlefields of 
New Guinea and Australia. He wishes people 
would stop asking what he thinks of New York's 
skyline and American girls. Basis for confusion 
is his warrant officer's uniform and single bar 
that bears no resemblance to that of a lieutenant's. 
Strangers jump to the conclusion that he couldn't 
belong to the United States Army. 


Gorki Anniversary 


Russia marked the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Maxim Gorki [March 14, 1868] not 
by only one day of ceremonies but by several, and 
during this period his work was shown on stage 
and screen, discussed freely, and reinterpreted with 
considerable wisdom. Gorki is the most widely 
published (and read) cf the modern Russian 
imaginative writers. During the twenty-five years 
since the revolution, more than 41,000,000 copies 
of his works, of which 36,000,000 were in Rus- 
sian, have been published in the Soviet Union. 
Pravda's tribute described Gorki as in the great 
tradition of Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoy, and Che- 
khov, in all a master who created his own period 
in literature, that of social realism, and whose 
ideals of independence, freedom and honor are 
those for which the Red Army fights today. 
& % S% According to a dispatch from Chung- 
king, work on the translating of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica into Chinese roe beh early in March. 
The “colossal undertaking” is expected to require 
several years. 

Antonio Arraiz, well known Venezuelan novel- 
ist and poet, is editor of the new daily, El Na- 
cional, which started publication early in April. 
He is the author of several novels and juveniles, 
and although he is only thirty-nine, has spent 
more than seven years in Dictator Gomez's dun- 
geons (and a long exile in Colombia afterwards). 


Prizes 

Mary Graham Bonner, author of twenty-five 
children’s books, is the 1942 winner (for Canada 
and Her Story) of the Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Award. The prize is given annually to a woman 
in the book world for meritorious work in her 
chosen field and was established in 1940 in 
memory of Constance Lindsay Skinner, American 
novelist and writer of many books for young folks. 
& & & The Friends of American Writers pre- 
sented their 1943 cash award of $750 on March 
24 to Kenneth L. Davis for his first published 
book-length novel, In the Forests of the Night, 
material for which was gathered on a Soil Con- 
servation Service project in Northern Minnesota. 

(Continued on page 686) 
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RIDER BOOKS 


ate taining Radi men 


In addition to use as texts in all the armed services, 
Rider Radio Books are also found in leading libraries 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, M | T, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard, Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject... .. 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio.... 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Baxie method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters... 152 pp.—$!.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair. . 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical.............. 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

—also automatic tuning systems. ... 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alternating Currents in 
Radio Receivers,’ on ‘‘Resonance & Alignment,’’ on ‘‘Automatic 
Volume Control,’’ on ‘‘D-C Voltage Distribution."’ Hard bindings 


90¢ each 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule... 160 pp.—$7.50 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS— NOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Radio Receiv- 
ers — used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


EXPORT DIV ROCKE-INTERNATIONWAL ELEC. COnP 
100 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: ARLAB 








Books are 
Weapons! 


BACKGROUND BOOKS 
FOR TODAY 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Magruder. $1.80. 1942. 
Double Starred (the highest recom- 
mendation) in Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. 


Full and interesting information 
about the governments of other 
countries. Written since the begin- 
ning of the war. The author bal- 
ances with our immediate grave 
problems the basic facts, principles, 
and ideals that every American 
should learn. 


Our Wor_p Topay 

A Complete Geography. 

Stull and Hatch. $240. 1943. 
Recommended in Children’s Cata- 
log. 

A global geography with polar 
projection and global maps and war 
supplement. 


Also obtainable in 4 volumes which 


include 2 volumes of journey 
geography 
1. Journeys Through Many Lands, 


1943 $1.20 

2. Journeys Through North America, 
1943 $1.68 

3. Europe and Europe 
1943 $1.72 

4. Asia, Latin America, United States 
1943 $1.72 


Overseas, 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe ................ 218 
2. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision .... 163 
3. Louis Bromfield, Mrs. Parkington ........ 135 
4. Franz Werfel, Song of Bernadette ........ 87 
5. Upton Sinclair, Wide Is the Gate ........ 77 
6. William Saroyan, Human Comedy ........ 58 
7. Ben Ames Williams, Strange Woman .... 51 
8. James Hilton, Random Harvest .......... 46 
9. Frances Keyes, Crescent Carnival ........ 40 
10. Van Wyck Mason, Rivers of Glory ...... 21 
COMMENT: 


up second 


and Appeasement’s Chi 


Estes; Little Town on the Prairie, Laura I. 
Felix Salten. 


City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-three cities *) 


The Robe turns up again in first place after a month's lapse, with Valley of Decision bringing 
s place for the second consecutive month. f. 
nonfiction list remains Toned unchanged with two new additions, I Saw the Fall o 


CHILDREN’s Books: The five most popular: Dreams of Glory, Janet Lambert; The Middle Moffat, Eleanor 
| Wilder; Chinese Children Next Door, Pearl Buck; Bambi, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, “oO a Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
inneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and 


NONFICTION 
Author Title Points 
1. Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough, 
Our Hearts Were Youn vo | Se ee 156 
2. Richard Tregaskis, Guadalcanal Diary .... 134 
3. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Har- 
BIGGS occ tc cece picesedeccsccds-shbevec 100 
4. Gregor Ziemer, Education for Death .... 74 
5. William L. White, They Were Expendable 68 
6. Cecil Brown, Suez to Singaporé .......... 54 
7. Carlos P. Romulo, I Saw the Fall of the 
PT Sad ciintad andes be ahends ssc 51 
8. Thomas Jefferson Hamilton, Appeasement’ s 
9. Louise Dickinson Rich, We Took to the 
Resid sad cb MR eaee.s ba 6 6-000 &% a 47 
10. Aldous Huxley, The Art of Seeing ...... 46 


Rivers of Glory makes a first ei The 


the Philippines 


New Orleans, New York City, Newark, 


oronto. 
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Died 


MARCH 11. Laurence Binyon, poet and critic; at 
a nursing home in Reading, England; seventy- 
three. 

Binyon had written, in all, some twenty vol- 
umes of poetry; yet he was best known for four 
lines from his ode “For the Fallen,” written dur- 
ing World War I after the battle for Mons, end- 
ing “We shall remember them.” He was widely 
known as an expert on Asiatic art and edited 
The Letters of Maurice Hewlett; his translations 
of Dante’s Inferno, in triple rhyme, was published 
in 1933. He was made a Companion of Honour 
in 1932. It was on Armistice Day, 1934, that the 
Duke of Windsor (then Prince of Wales) read 
Binyon’s ode, “For the Fallen,” in a world-wide 
broadcast that originated in Albert Hall, London. 


MARCH 13. Stephen Vincent Benét, one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding literary figures, died of a heart 
attack at his home in New York City at the age 
of forty-four. He was born in Bethlehem, Pa., 
July 22, 1898, the son of Colonel James Walker 
Benét, Army officer, and Frances Neill (Rose) 
Benét, and brother of Laura Benét and William 
Rose Benét, both prominent in the literary field. 

It was in the effort to make a good showing in 
the eyes of his brother and sister that he began to 
write at the age of seven. His first book, Five 
Men and Pompey, was published in 1915 while 
he was a freshman at Yale. He met, and was 
married to, Rosemary Carr during a journey in 
France in the fall of 1920. His 100,000-word 
poem, John Brown's Body, published in 1928, 
won him not only the Pulitzer Prize but a sound 
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literary reputation. At the time of his death he 
had half completed a long poem called Western 
Star,-which was to have been a narrative in the 
John Brown's Body tradition, dramatizing the 
sweep of American colonization. But he had 
postponed work on it until the end of the war, 
and had thereby devoted long hours to war-effort 
ventures. He wrote “Your Army” (for “This Is 
War” series), the six “Dear Adolf” shows for the 
Council for Democracy, and a Thanksgiving show 
on harvest (“Time to Reap’). President Roose- 
velt read his “Prayer for the United Nations” at 
the close of his Flag Day broadcast in 1942 
Benét was elected to the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in 1938. 


MARCH 14. Announcement was made of the re- 
cent death, in Switzerland, of Carl Sternheim, 
German-Jewish playwright. He was the author of 
a number of comedies, censored and bitterly dis- 
liked by the Junkers; and a novel, Fairfax, satir- 
izing the American millionaire in a fashion long 
common in Europe. 


MarcH 17. Alfred Parker Morell, author of 
Diamond Jim Brady and Lillian Russell, and mis- 
cellaneous writer; at Jefferson Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, following an operation; thirty-six. 


ApriL 1. Winthrop Packard, naturalist and au- 
thor, at his home in Canton, Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing an illness of three months; eighty-one. He 
was an active ornithologist, a writer of special 
articles for the Boston Transcript, and the author 
of a number of books on outdoor adventures. 


[CORRECTION: Laura E. Richards, whose brief 
obituary appeared on page 494 of the March 1943 
issue of the Bulletin, died in Gardiner, Maine 
(not Massachusetts ) .} 
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No library complete without this 
The Present expertly compiled record of the 
most portentous year in history 
Trend... pe 


is repair and maintenance of many j . 
things, especially essential things. - ey ue 
Care and repair is the idea; there 


can be little replacement. INTERNATIONAL 600 


ARTICLES 
A kh 
YEAR 
Aa 
Ut 
EVENTS OF 1942 


@ 200 distinguished experts, 600 encyclopedic articles which 
give you the facts and the drama of this year of destiny. 
Every state in the union, every country in the world, all war 
fronts, every field of human endeavor and achievement has 
detailed, accurate coverage. Completely cross referenced, with 







Library books and periodicals are 
essential to public morale. 
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GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 






Improve their appearance and use- 
fulness by having worn, shabby books 
rebound and periodicals bound the 
Wagenvoord way. 


Class A binding guaranteed. We 
furnish shipping cartons. 





WAGENVOORD & CO. 


| 
| 
| 
. | Chronology, Necrology, maps, charts. The practical reference, 
LANSING, MICHIGAN | the standard for the office and home library. Prepared by the 
(Established 1902) | publishers of the International Encyclopedia, the Standard 
r . | Dictionary, etc., etc. Limited edition, no reprinting. 
Library Bookbinders—Booksellers Cloth, $7.50. Buckram, $8.50 
| 
| 
| 


NOTE: Few copies 1939-1940-1941 available. Write 
for special offer complete War Record four volumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-4th Ave., N. Y. 





There is no substitute for organized experience 




















A timely reference... 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE 


By Augustine J. Osgniach 


Here is the political philosophy of Christian statehood, clearly stated for all 
who are interested in present-day problems and;p@st-war aims. 

THE CHRISTIAN STATE does not attempt to present a new philosophy of 
state; rather, it shows how the problems of today can best be solved in the 
light of Christian philosophy. As it uncovers the modern statal theories and 
confirms their inherent weaknesses, it also makes a positive contribution to 
social and political reconstruction. It is a book with a message that should 
add to the progress and well-being of humanity, and send us further along the 
road to a lasting peace. Cloth, 376 pages, $3.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


I1I05 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Curt Riess 


ee RIESS was born on June 21, 1902, in 
Wuerzburg, in southern Germany. His real 
name was Curt Steinam. His father died when he 
was ten, and shortly thereafter his mother was 
married a second time—to Carl Riess, a Berlin 
businessman. Mr. Riess later adopted young Curt 
and the child's name, according to German law, 
became Curt Riess-Steinam. The ‘“‘Steinam’’ has 
since been dropped and he is legally Curt Riess. 


While he was still a boy he began to acquire a 
liking for books and the theater. He was sent to 
a kind of progressive school in Berlin and there 
edited his school paper. He was sixteen when the 
Armistice was signed, and was, he says, much 
more than superficially conscious of the war dur- 
ing the last year or so of the fighting. After fin- 
ishing a Gymnasium in Berlin he took advanced 
study, first in Berlin, then in Munich, Heidelberg, 
and later in Zurich and Paris, concentrating largely 
on literature and economics. In 1923 his father 
sent him to the United States to gather some ideas 
about modern business. He stayed about two 
years, and was much impressed—but less by our 
business methods than by our theater, our litera- 
ture, etc. 





On his return to Germany he maintained his 
commercial post under his father’s supervision for 
a while and then decided to pull out and try jour- 
nalism—specifically, sports writing. (In Europe, 
at that time, the ground, it seems, was almost un- 
broken except for technical accounts; sports writ- 
ing on a literary level was only just coming in.) 
He zigzagged over Europe reporting sports events 
for (first) 12-UAr-Blatt and (later) the B.Z. am 
Mittag of the Ullstein Publishing House. Mean- 
while he had married; and in 1931 his son 
Michael was born. His first wife divorced him 
in Berlin in 1934. 


Shortly after Hitler came to power Riess left 
Germany alone to try to establish himself in Paris. 
Paris Soir, then fast becoming the largest paper on 
the Continent, took him on—despite language dif- 
ficulties—as a sports writer. He loved Paris (and 
still does, thinks it “the most wonderful city in 
the world”), but he found himself growing un- 
easy over the nearness of war, France's unreadi- 
ness, etc. Therefore, when Paris Soir proposed to 
send him to America in the fall of 1934, as sports 
correspondent, he quickly accepted. 


Within six months the American news on the 
paper's sports pages boomed. He was called back 
to France in the summer of 1935, and the editor, 
Pierre Lazareff, made him general correspondent 
(along with the late Raoul de Roussy de Sales). 
His column was printed daily and syndicated in 
fifty-odd European papers and magazines. More- 
over he went to Hollywood and brought back not 
only the makings of a number of short stories but 
material for his popular and unflattering Holly- 
wood Inconnu, which came out in France in 1937 
and put Riess on the Hays Office blacklist. 
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Curt RIess 


As Hitler moved steadily forward Riess began 
to lose many of his (non-Fascist) newspapers 
When the war broke out his European earnings 
fell off abruptly; he began to sound out the 
American market, and wrote several articles for 
Esquire. Finally, with the fall of France the 
American market became his only means of sup- 
port. The difficulties of writing in a third lan 
guage and, in a sense, setting out on a third 
career, were greatly eased through the help of 
Ingrid Hallen, of Collier’s, whom he met “through 
a very discouraging rejection letter’’ and whom he 
afterwards married. 


Since the spring of 1940 he has written numer- 
ous articles for popular and political magazines; 
edited I Was a Nazi Flier; collaborated with 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales in the editing of My 
New Order; and completed the writing of Total 
Espionage, Underground Europe, High Stakes, and 
The Self-Betrayed: Glory and Doom of the Ger- 
man Generals. Total Espionage was based on con 
fidential material concerning the last years of the 
Deuxiéme Bureau (French Secret Service), which 
came to him via Lisbon after the fall of France, 
as well as from certain German information which 
reached him through various media in the last ten 
years. He had, moreover, made an exhaustive 
study of the fight of the English Secret Service 
against Hitler's espionage organization. 

Riess has at the moment finished editing the 
inside story of the German Luftwaffe and is now 
working on a novel and a factual book concerning 
the role of Jews in the wars of world history. 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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Rademaekers SCHOOL OF 





Library Binders & Booksellers LIBRARY SCIENCE 
“WE ARE DOING DREXEL INSTITUTE CF TECHNOLOGY 
OUR PART.” offers 
WHY NOT LET US 2. ‘A two-year in-service course which provides 
HELP YOU for earning while learning. 


3. Late afternoon courses for those actively 
engaged in library work. 
All courses lead to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science. 


For information address: 
Dean of the School of Library Science 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH 
RADEMAEKERS 
LIBRARY BINDINGS? 


RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 




















: 
VOICES OF HISTORY 1942-1943 


GREAT SPEECHES OF THE YEAR 1942 
Compiled by FRANKLIN WATTS 
704p. (May 17) $3.50 


The complete official text of all important speeches, messages, state papers 
and broadcasts of 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT WINSTON CHURCHILL 
JOSEPH STALIN ADOLF HITLER 
PREMIER TOJO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Wallace, Hull, King George VI, Petain, Mussolini, Gandhi, Smuts, 
Cripps, Grew, Welles, Camacho, Darlan, Giraud, Goering 


®@ All important agreements and declarations 
®@ Full chronology of events 
® Detailed index of subjects and persons 


The second of an annual series. In his introduction to the first volume 
Charles A. Beard wrote: 


"The materials here presented will form a part of that permanent 
record from which the history of our time will be written.” 


GRAMERCY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


~ SA 
JOIN THE SPRING PARADE 


At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are sending their “‘Replace- 
ment Orders’ to us. If you have not already done so — our new SPRING 
LISTS (now being prepared) will greatly help you in making your selections. 























We will gladly furnish — any book — of any pub- 
lisher — in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. 


But — for Titles Subject to Hard Use — We Recommend 


HUNTTING'S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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Philip Van Doren Stern 


HILIP VAN DOREN'’ STERN was born in 

the town of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, the 
son of Isadore Ullman and Anne (Van Doren) 
Stern. He attended grade school and Lincoln 
High School in Jersey City; was graduated in 
1924 from Rutgers with a Litt. B. degree and 
later awarded an honorary degree (Litt. D., 1940) 
from the same university for work in Lincolniana 
and American history. In 1926 he was married 
to Lillian Diamond; they have one child. 


Like most writers Stern formed his reading 
habits early. He used to run through books in 
installments at breakfast and can associate most 
of the high spots in his pleasure-reading with cer- 
tain experiences, happy, precarious, and other- 
wise. He long thought of Dickens’ books as 
“large, ugly brown volumes printed in small type 
two columns to a page,” for that was the form 
in which he first read them; and because this 
discovery took place during a long, hot Pennsy!- 
vania summer he inevitably associated Mr. Pick- 
wick and David Copperfield with “the soft drone 
of insect noises and the feeling of intolerable 
heat." Henry James's Turn of the Screw, on the 
other hand, revives a feeling of damp, unbearable 
cold, merely because he first dipped into it while 
he was staying in a miserable little room in 
Bloomsbury with no protection but a “miniature 
coal grate.” (The early twenties, indeed, took 
him not only to England but to Central and 
Southern Europe, the Near East, and Turkey.) 

His writings fall into several well defined 
categories. One of these leans toward the tech- 
nical and includes An Introduction to Typog- 
raphy (1932), his first book but by no means 
an academic volume, rather one that proceeded 
from his own considerable skill in book design 
(which, by the way, has placed several of his 
products in the annual Fifty Best Books shows; 
among them was The Bible Designed to be Read 
as Living Literature). He also pursued a certain 
interest in photography at one time and did a 
photo picture book, The Breathless Moment 
(1935), with Herbert Asbury. 

The field, however, in which he has won the 
most coveted credit is Lincoln and the Civil War. 
His Man Who Killed Lincoln appeared in 1939; 
two years later came The Drums of Morning, a 
long historical novel of the Abolitionists and the 
Civil War. Still a third hunting-ground is that 
of the mystery story. In this are: The Midnight 
Reader (1942), a book of ghost stories; a de- 
tective story, The Thing in the Brook (1937); 
and an anthology of tales of fantasy and imag- 
ination—The Moonlight Traveler—only just out. 
Nor are his “selection” efforts confined to the 
ghostlike. He has edited a volume of De Quin- 
cey (1937) and has made three collections for 
Pocket Books: The Pocket Companion, The Pock- 
et Book of America, and The Pocket Reader, sales 
from the last of which have run beyond the 
400,000 mark. Moreover he has written critical 
articles, historical pieces, and short stories. 

One book that he hopes someday to do is a life 
of Sir Richard Burton, the Arabist and explorer. 
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PH1tip VAN DoREN STERN 


He has a large collection of Burton's works 
perhaps the most complete in America. 

Except for his journeys abroad Stern has lived, 
for the most part, in New Jersey and in—or 
round about—New York. His eighty-acre farm 
at Readington (New Jersey) has been rented out 
until the end of the war. About literature in 
general he has a rather comforting and hopeful 
attitude. “I do not,” he says, “subscribe to the 
snobbish belief that when an author's writings 
are widely read they must necessarily be bad. It 
seems to me, rather, that a writer’s work which 
appeals to many people must possess some special 
quality that is not to be despised.” 


JUNE Book CLuB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Dual selection: 

Combined Operations: the Official 
British Commandos. Macmillan 

Winter's Tales, by Isak Dinesen. 


Literary Guild of America 


Story of the 


Random House 


Mr. Lincoln’s Wife, by Anne Colver. Farrar & 
Rinehart 
Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Vast Horizons, by Mary Seymour 
Lucas. Viking 

Older girls: Jenny's Secret Island: A Story of 
Bermuda, by Phillis Garrard. Winston 

Intermediate group: This Rich World: The Story 


of Money, by Constance J. Foster. McBride 
Primary group: People Who Work in the Country 


and in the City, by Clara Ingram Judson. Rand 
McNally 
Catholic Book Club (May) 
With a Merry Heart, by Paul J. Phelan. Longmans 
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COLLIER’S YEAR BOOK: 1943 


JUST READY 


A Comprehensive Review of Events 
Progress and Developments in the 
Year of Global War, 1942 


ONLY $500 





Carrier Lexington Sinks in 
the Coral Sea. 


592p—73%4” x 10%”—1000 articles—250 Authorities— 
16 Full-Page Plates-—-Many Smaller Illustrations— 
Maps-——Charts—Statistics—N ecrology—Chronology— 
Large Type—Sturdily Bound 


A PERMANENT RECORD 


A Comprehensive Reference Book for all time on the 


Giraud, Roosevelt, de Gaulle and Human Race in its most eventful year, 1942: 
Churchiil at Casablanca. 





Art Education Literature Radio 
Aviation Finance Medicine Religion 
Biology Industry Music Sports 
Drama Labor Politics Etc., Etc. 


In whatever field of human endeavor man progressed 
or retrogressed, the editors clearly state the facts and 
outline the causes and results. Their authoritativeness 
is assured by the fact that they also edit the National 
Encyclopedia. 





U. S. Troops Land in 
North Africa. 


Order Today SPECIAL OFFER 
While Supply Lasts 
for Remember in 1939? 


The Fall of Madrid 

10 Day The Death of Pope Pius XI 
German-italian Alliance 

King George’s Visit 

Russo-German Pact 


-_ o 
Examination Fall of Poland 


Great Britain declared War 





Red Army Mortar Crew 250 authorities perpetuated these facts 
Advances Under Fire. and many others, ——. all fields of 
human endeavor, in the Collier’s Year- 

(Above photographs greatly reduced) book for 1940. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP, | S°S.s86'is3tbt: 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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America’s most complete, authoritative 
manual, recording domestic and for- 
eign events and interpreting their 
bearings on American affairs. 


The 1943 Edition of the 


AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


Editor 
WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


General Editor 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart 





Comprehensive, authentic, accurate — 
this great reference volume contains a 
graphic record of events of 1942, 
relates and interprets war and other 
issues in America, and appraises for- 
eign developments bearing on Ameri- 
can affairs. The contents of THE 
AMERICAN YEAR BOOK — 1,000 
pages of vital, up-to-the-minute facts 
and information—are arranged in 
seven parts: 


Part ONE— 
Historical 


Part Two— 
American Government 
Part THREE— 
Governmental Functions 
Part Four— 
Economics and Business 
Part Five— 
Social Conditions and Aims 
Part Six— 
Science—Principles and Applica- 
tion 
Part SEVEN— 
The Humanities 


This survey of 1942 gives 
a full picture of America’s 
participation in the war. 


$10.00 


Order now for May delivery 


Thomas Nelson and Sons 


385 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Urgent! 


To Every Librarian and Library Trustee: 

You are urged to write immediately to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress expressing 
your opinion on the McKellar Bill—S.575. 

This bill provides that appointments to all 
positions with salaries of $4,500 and over in the 
executive civil service shall be made by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate 
It provides also that all present appointments shall 
terminate on June 30, 1943, and that all appoint- 
ments thereafter shall be for a term of only four 
years. 

I believe that the National Civil Service Re- 
form League is absolutely correct when it says 
“It strikes at the very heart of the merit principle 
of selection for public office. It makes a career 
system virtually impossible.” Furthermore, delays 
in important appointments which would inevitably 
ensue would disastrously cripple the war effort. 

Fantastic and dangerous and backward-looking 
as the bill is, there appears to be grave danger that 
it will pass unless good citizens protest quickly, 
vigorously and in large numbers. 

AMY WINSLOW, Chairman 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
American Library Association 


Q.ED. 
To the Editor: 

Replying to your inquiry, the now famous Case 
of the Hoarder in a Stew was solved with dispatch 
and élanm through the combined cerebral efforts of 
our reference staff. 

A process of elimination suggested that one can 
of food could be distinguished from a can of 
another food by exact weight. This was tested 
and found true. Therefore, if our Mrs. Hoarder 
segregated all cans weighing, say, 8 3/16 ounces, 
she could be reasonably certain that they con- 
tained the same food. 

However, in a large stock of assorted foods in 
tins there were bound to be some different foods 
of identical weight down to a small fraction. So 
our staff set to work to eliminate even this possi- 
bility of error. The American Can Company in- 
formed us that certain packers used an identifying 
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stamp on their canned goods. Heinz, for example, 
stamped its can of beans with one brand, its 
tomatoes with another, etc. Other large food dis- 
pensers did the same. Thus, we could tell Mrs. 
Hoarder to put together all tins stamped identi- 
cally, open one and then be sure the rest of the lot 
contained the same food. 

A confidential report from Mrs. Hoarder soon 
after we made our findings known to her (the 
same day we were presented with the problem, in 
fact) indicated that we had solved the puzzle of 
the Delabeled Tins to her satisfaction. We would 
like to report that the lady, taught a severe lesson 
in patriotic behavior by the incident, turned over 
all the hoarded goods to the Salvation Army or 
USO and became a devout disciple of Carnegie, 
never hoarding public library books . . . but so 
far as we have been able to observe, after momen- 
tary contrition she relapsed into selfish normalcy 
and probably at this moment has shelf upon shelf 
of illegally hoarded goods. Brooklyn, you see, is 
just human at intervals when the Dodgers are not 
bringing out the best in its people's natures. 

Yours for more and more refined reference 
work— 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Indefinite Loan Period 
To the Editor: 


As Mr. McGaw states in his article, ““A Circu- 
lation System Based on an Indefinite Loan 
Period,” the system of charging books for in- 
definite periods is suited to school libraries, 
where students may be contacted every day. It is 
especially applicable in boarding schools where 
students may be reached both day and night. 

This is the second year we have used the in- 
definite loan system at Frances Shimer College. 
Lois Engleman, who preceded me, experimented 
with the system, and this year we have further 
extended it to make a number of savings in. tech- 
nical processes. 

When a student withdraws a book, she 
(Frances Shimer is a women’s junior college) is 
“guaranteed” the use of the book for two weeks. 
After that she may keep it until some other 
student calls for it. When this contingency arises, 
she is notified and given one day to return the 
book. After that period a fine of 10c per day 
applies. 

Just before holiday periods students are re- 
minded of books they have had out for some 
time, and asked to return or recharge them. 

The advantage to the students of indefinite 
loans has been detailed by Mr. McGaw. The 
students become habituated to keeping books as 
long as they actually need them, and to returning 
them as soon as they have completed them. Some 


(Continued on page 694) 
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MACMILLAN 
RECOMMENDS 


American Reasons 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. $1.00 


The challenge of today met in poetry. 
The poems have appeared in PM, and 
have been heard on the “Voice of Free- 
dom” program. 
“I venture to predict that they will 
appeal to a wide public, for they touch 
familiar chords, they say what many 
would like to be able to say for them- 
selves.”’ 
Virginia Kirkus 


Travels in Afghanistan 
Ernest F. Fox. $4.00. illus. 


Mr. Fox was commissioned to search for 
oils and minerals in this little-known sec- 
tion of the globe. The result is a critical, 
sympathetic and human report on a people 
and a mixed culture. 


With England at bay! 





Front Line 


The Official Story of the 
Civil Defense of Britain 


$1.50 


How different defense groups function; 
how each is organized within itself and 
in relation to each other. The whole 
spirit of England is revealed in this offi- 
cial, documentary, but highly dramatic 
tale. 200 photographs. 


Coastal Command 


This is the British Air Ministry’s account 
of the part played by Coastal Command 
in the Battle of the Seas, 1939-1942, 125 
photographs. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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a 
A Course for 


Story Telling 


This study course was orig- 
inally prepared by Ruth Budd 
Galbraith (New Jersey College 
for Women Library School) as 
an outline for volunteer work- 
ers who wished to tell stories 
most effectively to children in 
community centers, day nur- 
series and playground groups. 
Before publication she revised 
| and expanded her material to 
meet the demands of High 
School Victory Corps classes. 


It is designed to aid teachers 
and to guide pupils in select- 
ing, preparing and telling the 
best story for a given purpose. 
Paper bound 35c. Additional 
copies in same order 10c each. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 

















County 
Library 


+. 

Primer 
By Mildred W. Sandoe 
Approx. 225p. $2.25 


More than 50 Ohio libra- 
rians have become county 
librarians within the past 
five years. Miss Sandoe 
of the Ohio State Library 
gives a factual account in 
her book of their experi- 
ments and experiences. 





The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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students may even acquire a kind of temporary 
“personal library” from the library collection. 

The advantage to the library was not mentioned 
by Mr. McGaw. Since books are not “due,” 
there is no need to stamp them. (Book cards are 
still stamped, but with the date withdrawn.) 
Since books are not stamped, date due slips may 
be dispensed with. 

During our limited experience with the sys- 
tem, no appreciable difference has been noted in 
the number of books lost, or in the amount of 
fines collected. Most of our fines are from reserve 
books, however. Students take much less ‘“‘advan- 
tage” of the system than do faculty, who have 
long been accorded indefinite loans. 

The only disadvantage we have noted is that 
books tend to re-circulate without the knowledge 
of the library, playing havoc with our reading 
records, and sometimes delaying the location of a 
book wanted. 

RoBert Burcess, Librarian 
Campbell Memorial Library 
Frances Shimer College 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 


C.L.A. Project 
To the Editor: 


The project of the Washington-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia unit of the Catholic Library Association is 
the compilation of a Catholic Book Week Hand- 
book. 


We wish to secure at the earliest possible 
moment suggestions and ideas which either have 
been used or are practical for public, school and 
Catholic library use. Actual copies of posters, 
booklists, plays and other materials are desired and 
will be returned when requested. Naturally credit 
will be given to the librarian and institution con- 
tributing the ideas. 

School material should be sent to 


Sister St. Magdalen, Librarian 

Immaculata Junior College 

Wisconsin and Nebraska Avenues, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


college and university to 
Mr. Phillips Temple, Librarian 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 
and seminary items to 
Mr. William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Maryland 
General correspondence should be directed to the 
chairman below. As we hope to submit the manu- 
script for publication in June a prompt response 
to this plea will be sincerely appreciated. 
RICHARD JAMES HuRLEY, Chairman 
Department of Library Science 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 
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Nurses Wanted 
To the Editor: 

May 12 will be National Hospital Day. 

As most everyone knows, the United States is 
conducting a campaign for 65,000 prospective stu- 
dent nurses. Some of our states have come within 
80 per cent of their self-set quotas; others un- 
fortunately have not been so successful. In order 
to assist the Government's program, Mrs. Burton, 
librarian of the Tottenville branch of the New 
York Public Library and Ethel Mezeir one of the 
librarians at the Prince Bay and Huguenot branch, 
placed about their libraries pictures from the nurse 
calendar issued by Johnson and Johnson. 

These are drawings that illustrate some unusual 
incident in the life of each nurse. The pictures 
were greatly admired by high school students and 
incidently helped to circulate quite a number of 
fiction and nonfiction books on nursing. Possibly 
other librarians the country over could be prompted 
to emulate the example of these local libraries. 
I am sure it would be of help to our Government 
and of interest to other high school girls. 

If the writer can be of any assistance to librar- 
ians anywhere, he will be happy to serve. 

JOHN H. OLSEN, Chairman 
National Hospital Day Committees 
Richmond Memorial Hospital 
Prince Bay, Staten Island, New York 


PATRIOT TRUTH 


By JUDGE MINTER L. WILSON 


This book contains a true appreciation of the bravery 
and gallantry of American fighting men, of the American 
form of government and philosophy of life, of the real 
meaning of the American flag, and of the loyalties which 
are demanded in these perilous times of all who claim 
the title of am American. An outstanding contribution. 

Cloth, $1.50, From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


HARD TO FIND BOOKS! 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, Ill. 


HOW TO BECOME AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FIFTH revised, ta edition. This 
book includes provisions of the entirely NEW NAT- 
URALIZATION LAW. Price 50c per copy. 
Illustrated. Includes actual forms. Also 
numerous patriotic selections. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago =e 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 












































A letter from 


Anne Carroll Moore 
to the publishers of 
THE LITTLE PRINCE 


by Antoine De Saint-Exupéry 





Dear Curtice Hitchcock: 


“The Little Prince has come to me on 
the eve of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
birthday. It seems a miracle that it 
grew out of Wind, Sand and Stars—a 
true fairy tale out of our own time. I 
might say many things of this lovely 
book but I will say only one—that it 
seems to me so true to the imagination 
of childhood in text and drawings as to 
take its place at once as a classic for 
children and for adults who still hold 
fast to childhood in a grim time. 


“I love The Little Prince and would be 
glad to say so in several languages if 
it would help the book. The imagery is 
so new to our literal-minded ones. It is 
going to be fun to watch the book find 
its audience on its own terms in 1943. 


“You and Mr. Reynal have attempted 
something subtle and difficult and in- 
finitely rewarding, if it comes off, to 
bridge the gulf between Hans Christian 
Andersen and the 1940's. 


“Thank you for sending me the copy in 
advance of publication and if any word 
of mine will help in naturalizing an 
unusual book, please quote me as con- 
sidering The Little Prince a 20th cen- 
tury miracle of a wonder story, based 
on reality. The drawings are an in- 
tegral element as you must know since 
you have given them all the space and 
air they need. Congratulations on the 
format of The Little Prince and the 
best of good wishes for its success.” 


Sincerely yours, 
ANNE CARROLL Moore 

















THE LITTLE PRINCE 


Illustrated with 40 watercolors by the author 


In English $2.00 In French $2.00 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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The Picture 


Collection 
Marcelle Frebault 


87p. $1.25 


The Picture Collection is the Sth edi- 
tion of this title in the ‘Modern Library 
Economy” series. The 4th _ edition 
(1930) is out of print. 


As before, the new book is a study 
of the operation of the picture collec- 
tion in the Newark, New Jersey, Public 
Library. Materials and equipment, 
sources for picture material, methods of 
processing and storage, classifying and 
charging are all discussed in_ turn. 
There is also a directory of picture 
publishers with a subject index. Vari- 
ous auxiliary collections are described 
in detail, post cards, picture sets, lan- 
tern slides, oversize and framed pictures, 
and posters. 


The service the collection renders to 
schools and other groups, typical requests 
for pictures and how they are met, are 
other features. 


One section of the book is devoted to 
the list of subject headings that has been 
developed for the Newark collection. 
These are printed on the left-hand side 
of the page leaving space at the right 
for changes and additions. 


All libraries with a picture collection, 
large or small, will find profit in study- 
ing the Newark plan. 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 


950 University Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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KNOW 
THE 
SOUTH 


Books with Southern Back- 
ground for High Schools 


is the latest addition to the 
READING FOR BACKGROUND SERIES 


published in cooperation with the School 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A., Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 


These valuable lists are compiled for 
teachers, students, and librarians. They are 
selective guides to readable, suitable and 
useful books in their respective fields. 


The lists are classified, all titles are anno- 
tated, symbols suggest age-range and main 
bibliographical details are given. 


i. tBACKGROUND READINGS FOR 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
2. WHAT SHALL WE READ NEXT? 
3. READINGS FOR FRENCH, LATIN, 
GERMAN. 


4. t BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 


5. tSCIENCE BOOKS FOR THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. 


6. COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE 
AGES. 


7. BACKGROUND READINGS IN 
MUSIC. 


8. t MATHEMATICS: QUEEN OF THE 
SCIENCES. 

9 tTHE WORLD WAR. 

10. POETRY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


it. (NEW YORK _ CITY—YESTERDAY, 
TODAY AND TOMORROW. 


12. BACKGROUND READINGS 
JOURNALISM. 


13. READINGS FOR ITALIAN. 


14. BACKGROUND . READINGS ON 
LATIN AMERICA. 


15. KNOW THE SOUTH. 


FOR 


+ These six titles in one order. 40c 


Books are 5!'/,x7'/p inches and bound in 
heavy paper. Single copies 35c; ten or 
more copies in one order, of one list or 
assorted, |7'/2c¢ each; 100 or more, /2c 
each. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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> NEW SPANISH TEXTS ; 


To Be Published Soon 


[ SPANISH GRAMMAR 2 
By GEORGE |. DALE and 
THOMAS G. BERGIN, Ph.D. 

Professors of Romance Languages and 
* Literatures, Cornell University * 
* DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: Vocabularies, y 
(1) conform ¢o latest checklist on frequency 
and usage, (2) Contain only immediately useful 
material. Lessons, (1) follow a uniform plan, 
* (2) show varied materials, including current 


allusions, as ‘“‘Good Neighbor Policy,” (3) pro- * 
% vide review after every four lessons. Oral * 
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*® gicos, Desconsuelo y Rehabilitacién. * 
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Rhyming Made Easy 














Wood’s 
Unabridged 


RHYMING 


DICTIONARY 
by 


Clement Wood, A. B., LL. B. 





~ The Only Completely 
Phonetic Rhyming Guide 


NEW authoritative handbook for 

poets. Helps you find the words you 
want quickly, gives fresh inspiration for 
unusual, original rhymes. Based on related 
sounds rather than spelling, it helps avoid 
false rhymes. A new exclusive feature, 
Mosaic rhymes, covers multiple-words. 
Includes instruction course and form book 
for poets. Contains more rhymes than any 
similar book ever published. 
1290 pages. , $2.95 


Usual Discount to Libraries 


The WORLD Publishing Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Books for the Home Front 


Librarians are learning that McClurg’s Book News is their infallible and 
complete source of information. It informs them of the books they need 
to know about—the morale builders, the cosmic visions of a post-war world, 
the how-to-do-it manuals on gardening, repairing, factory skills. 

Each issue lists and describes 500 new titles. Subjects of interest to 
librarians are discussed by well-known authorities. Evaluations of the com- 
ing books are made by writers well grounded in their fields. 

McClurg’s Book News is sent without charge to qualified persons. If 
you are not using this buying and reading guide, allow us to send you a 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


333 East Ontario St., Chicago 
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Columbia Books for Librarians 


WHAT'S IN A NOVEL 


By HELEN E. HAINES 


A volume to read with pleasure and to use with profit as a guide in book 
selection and as an aid in stimulating an interest in good fiction among library 
patrons. 


“A welcome supplement to... . LIVING WITH BOOKS..... Written with 
discrimination, with well-chosen examples of types and trends, and a few classified lists. 
The final chapter offers advice to nonprofessional book reviewers and will be an aid to 
librarians and club women.”—A.L.A. Booslist. 


“In effect . . . . a tremendous anthology of novels, fully, wittily, and conscientiously 
annotated.” —Social Studies. 
. . full of informative and intelligent discussion of the world we live in as 
revealed in its novels.”—Atlantic Monthly. 
“One may say with assurance that every reviewer and librarian in the land will 
recognize its practical value at a glance. Also one may add without hesitation that it is 
a most readable and rewarding book.’’—Paul Jordan-Smith, Los Angeles Times. $2.75 





LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By HELEN E. HAINES 


The classic work on book selection. Considers the needs for which books are chosen, 
how to evaluate books, the practical matters of format, editions, series, translations, etc., 
and the classes of literature, with lists of selected titles as examples in each field. $4.00 





PROGRAMS FOR LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
By ERNEST J. REECE 


Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Service, Columbia University 


A booklet which discusses the growth and broadening of library work as well as the 
preparation suitable for it. Makes specific suggestions as to the main lines which a 
one-year course of instruction might follow and considers the material appropriate in each 


category. $1.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS NEW YORK 
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Past Into Present 
By George H. Henry * 


PEURING my free period, when I am a 

little weary and despairingly question 
the value of what I am doing, I do not feel 
the constraint of the indoors or crave the 
forest; I go to the library, where a happy 
murmur and animation alternate with the 
silence of dreams. I never feel closer to 
the divine source of things than when I am 
in the midst of youths busy at tables and 
shelves in the library. 

I do nothing but sit back in a corner, 
not that I am loath to work during a period 
supposed to be all mine, but that I lament 
the need for someone to interpret what I 
see, like Degas his dancers and Murillo his 
gamins. Why is there no painter to do 
school pupils? No poet to extol where 
the true battle line is? This ache makes 
the library a holy place. In this room, every 
minute of the school day, the battle between 
Sparta and Athens, Nazareth and Sidon, 
democracy and Nazism is refought again 
and again. Men are dying for a very simple 
fact: that chapped fingers, whose cracks and 
creases are filled with the mud of brooks 
and the stains of berries, may reach for a 
copy of the Constitution, for Franklin, or 
for Lincoln as they care to. Here we see 
Jefferson tremblingly come to life under the 
greasy thumb of an urchin just in from 
first base. It is a sacred thing to witness— 
this coming to life again of the dead in the 
perspiring palm of a sixteen-year-old. Why 
is it we are privileged to see the grace of 





* High School Principal, Dover, Delaware. 
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the high jumper, while at the library rack, 
where the far past awakens once more in a 
heart, we are doomed to see nothing—no 
sound, no movement, no tilt even of the 
head, only the unconscious hair drinking in 
the sun and doing the part it was instructed 
to do many eons ago? Not until years 
later, maybe, will the mystery that takes 
place before me be transmitted into a rightly 
placed vote or an act of kindness, or a will 
steeled to defend this very mystery itself. 


Here is a curious mingling of body and 
mind. A long romantic trail of shadow 
winds up and down and in and out of neck 
after neck. Faint goat-odor and buckled 
shoulders, the twitch of cheek springing out 
of nowhere, the singing line of nose and 
the morning-drenched curl, and eye like the 
well of time. Bones that have their future 
direction planned for them by a past not 
of books. Quirks blossoming into fantasies. 
Here Ibsen sinks into the corpuscles, and 
here Macbeth into the drying gland. And 
there is Wordsworth burrowing into a 
ripening complex. And Hardy softly set- 
tling in a crooking spine. And Shelley 
pulling madly at buoyant thighs. _ Quiver- 
ing breasts follow Whitman to the beach. 
And he who dreams of pirates and dou- 
bloons feels not the early gnawing of 
tuberculosis at the knee, and when the 
trheum of fever starts stealthily for the 
heart, Robert takes Robin Hood home to 
bed. Keats, and Poe, and Frost, so far 
apart in time, meet here at last, mingling 
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in the young, pulsing neck of Reese, born 
of the illiterate hired girl. Here is supreme 
democracy: the giant mind talking from 
across the centuries to a poor waif. 

For ten years now I have been teaching, 
and yet I sneak off in my free periods to be 
closer to this miracle than classes can afford. 
I cannot tire of it—I, their guide, privileged 
to select what I please from the whole 
legacy of civilization, and present, interpret, 
evaluate, condition, almost as I choose. I 
can enrich them, scar them—mould them, 
with conscience as the invisible Gestapo. 
Through me runs the stream of thought of 
centuries and I channel it and color it for 
these young minds. I can snatch Whitman 
wading the beach from dirty hands, and by 
dry pedantry drive Browning forever from 
a seedling soul, and I can “‘pooh pooh” the 
sentiment in A Christmas Carol or glorify 
the defunct Liberty League’s type of Con- 
stitution. Each bookshelf is a row of urns 
with the immortal heart resting within, ready 
to beat again when touched by the pulse of 
youngsters or stirred again by me. With a 
brush of the hand or by a tone of voice 
I can silence these great hearts from beating 
again, no one the wiser. 


There on the shelves is the systematic, 
ordered grouping of the dead; before me 
the seething, incongruous mixture of the 
living. Clearly the dead can be cataloged; 
but in vain we classify these lads, too, 
divide morals into quartiles, reduce maturity 
to numbers, and attitudes to figures; this 
raw mass of youth works its perverse, im- 
memorial wdy like a bevy of cowlicks. 
Never, I hope, will these young minds be 
brushed into place. Here before me is the 
invisible front line of the will—the will to 
resist being cataloged. 

I see little Edgar over there with a book 
on centaurs and lapiths, his hair like straw 
glistening in the open field. He lives in 
a shack by a leaning barn, in a swamp- 
ridden field, and his parents, plain, rude 
folk, once found themselves liking each 
other—one never knows why—and because 
it was all so easy and so strange, there was 
a child coming, and here he is now—some- 
thing that might have been a ‘Man with a 
Hoe,” a clod, is reliving the Olympic games. 
I gave him the book—him whom a lonely, 
ignorant farm girl, weary of toil, found by 
chance one day stirring inside her. What 
a mystery a library is! 
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All these books, written out of sweat 
and agony, exist for young Edgar, for his 
freckled nose and the wanton hairlip; for 
the young back arched over by the straw- 
berry rows. That is democracy. I renew 
it all here in the library. ‘‘It is not by 
discovering new objects that we shall make 
the world vaster, but by discovering new 
affinities and potencies in the objects which 
we hold in our hands.” 


It seems impossible, I muse in such 
moments, that there were young Egyptians 
like these joyous creatures, and that the 
Babylonians had children, too! That Hebrew 
children in the wilderness sprang as lightly 
from the ball of the foot—just like these 
tiptoeing to the files. That there were 
young Gauls and young Arabs—just like 
these, looking out upon the world for the 
first time, marveling, exalting. It hardly 
seems possible that there were adolescents 
from the dawn of time. Here before me 
at the shelves and at the tables are the best 
that mature can produce at the moment. 
There is no living thing higher. Over there 
beside the window one puts Burns down, 
to feel the rush of springtime up his nostrils. 
All youth is prehistoric. So is spring. 

Hundreds of youths have sat before me; 
but when I want meaning in what I do, 
I sit before them. Year after year they 
have come thus. “We are as much gainers 
by finding a new property in the old earth 
as by acquiring a new planet.” To them, 
the sky is closer, the cry of the crow more 
mellow, the night more friendly, and belief 
more like conviction—all because of these 
ragged books. When the classbell rings, 
there is nothing to show of what has gone 
on inside these pupils. The voice is way- 
ward still, the a as awkward, the hair 
on the lip as downy. For I cannot see the 
sky come down closer to Jim because of 
Frost, and the passage on a crow-call tug 
Alice to be off to the woods. I cannot see 
Whitman tell Frank to hear America singing 
by sitting on Tony’s ironing board and 
hashing opera, or old Homer drag John to 
the Greek’s lunchstand to talk with the 
white-aproned waiter about the high cliffs 
of Delos. 


I see in the library more clearly than 
anywhere else what freedom is: the right 
of these books to be stirred into life and 
the joy of these youth, so wanton and free, 
to sit here, as they are, and do the stirring. 
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Cooperative Culture 


THE MUSEUMS COME TO THE LIBRARY 
By Eleanor Walters * 


A? a time like this in which the concept 

of isolationism is breaking down and 
the spirit of cooperation is rising, it seems 
almost natural that the cultural institutions 
of a nation, and particularly those in one 
community, should come closer to each other 
and work hand in hand towards their com- 
mon goal. To some extent this is a defen- 
sive move also, especially in a city like 
Buffalo where life now centers around the 
big war industries, and where institutions 
like libraries, museums, and art galleries 
are placed somewhat in the background. 
Joint activities, linked by joint interests and 
fostered by joint publicity, can achieve in 
the end better results for every institution 
than each could accomplish alone. 

In this spirit, representatives of Buffalo’s 
Albright Art Gallery, Grosvenor Library, 
Historical Society, Museum of Science, Pub- 
lic Library, and Zoological Gardens met for 
the first time late in January to discuss 
mutual interests and problems. With so 
much in common, the discussion turned out 
to be lively and spirited. All agreed that 
meetings should be held fairly often, and 
that they should be as informal as possible. 
Among other topics of discussion was that 
of better coordination of the frequent spe- 
cial exhibits held at the various institutions, 
in order to prevent duplication and con- 
fusion that had sometimes occurred in the 
past. It was also suggested that we even 
pool resources and have a combined exhibit 
about once a month at one or the other 
of the institutions, with the theme each 
time closely related to the war. 

A series of exhibits on the chief battle 
areas of the world, such as the South Pacific, 
Russia, China, and North Africa, showing 
in a concrete and vivid way something of 
the country, the people, the resources, the 
arts, etc., would serve the double purpose 
of providing information of immediate as 
well as postwar interest, and of acquainting 
people with some of the services of the 
participating organizations. 





* Assistant to the Librarian, Buffalo, New York, Pub- 
lic Library. 
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After three meetings, our plans were 
complete and we found to our delight that 
we had enough material for the kind of 
exhibit we wanted—one which would be 
informative and at the same time colorful, 
attractive and animated. 

The first exhibit, The South Pacific, was 
shown at the Public Library, which has 
the advantage of being in the center of the 
business section. There was no doubt about 
what the Museum of Science could con- 
tribute from its particularly fine collection 
of South Pacific material. More difficult 
was the question of what the Art Gallery 
and the Historical Society could furnish. 
And would both the libraries have only 
books for display—.and what about the 
Zoo? As so often happens in certain 
aggravating stories about building something 
from scratch, we, too, just “happened’’ to 
have the right things at the right time. 
The Art Gallery had one of Gauguin’s 
best Tahitian paintings, a ten-thousand- 
dollar picture, which they were willing to 
lend, together with the colorful Covarrubias 
maps of the Pacific. The Historical Society 
had some very interesting native _tools, 
weapons, cooking vessels, miniature boats, 
and quantities of beautiful tapa cloth. They 
also had motion picture films of the Battle 
of Midway and the Coral Sea. The 
Grosvenor Library supplied authentic Tahi- 
tian music from its extensive record collec- 
tion. Its book collection included port- 
folios of designs from the whole South 
Pacific area, and a few very old travel books 
with quaint illustrations. 


The Public Library borrowed from the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York more than two hundred photo- 
gtaphs taken in New Guinea by the 
Archbold Expedition, which was still in 
New Guinea when the first warplanes 
arrived. In addition to this, the library 
had recent pictures of jungle warfare, and 
a staff member offered postage stamps from 
almost every island in the South Pacific. 
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Another exciting discovery was that the 
Zoo had, and was willing to exhibit, a live 
emu, Australia’s national bird and a creature 
well known and esteemed by all crossword 
puzzle fans. According to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, “next to the ostrich, the emus are 
the largest existing birds,” and are, as the 
curator of the Zoo pointed out, the only 
members of the whole bird kingdom with 
twin feathers on a single shaft. 

A weatherboard screen of five panels, 
with each panel 8’ wide and the center one 
10’ high, was made by the library's car- 
penters as the background. For the center 
panel our artist made a map of the world 
on which the continents were white against 
the blue-green seas, and the South Pacific 
islands were painted in brilliant colors. 
The other panels were labeled: Australia, 
New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Samoa and 
Other South Pacific Islands. All signs 
accompanying the exhibit were decorated 
with colors and designs characteristic of 
the objects in the display—black, red ochre, 
white, and shades of brown predominating. 
The backs of three of the screens were 
covered with tapa cloth, with an explanatory 
note on how it is made, while the backs of 
the other two were used for the Archbold 
Expedition photographs of New Guinea. 


On the morning of March first, before 
the library opened, the exhibit was moved 
to the Circulation Room on the first floor- 
the most conspicuous spot in the building. 
Another set of screens was placed at the 
right of the main exhibit awaiting the 
arrival of the Gauguin painting and the 
Covarrubias maps. The pictures of jungle 
warfare were posted on a floodlighted bulle- 
tin board over a display of the oldest illus- 
trated South Pacific travel books along with 
the stamps from that area. The Magnavox 
was placed in a corner farthest away from 
the reading rooms so as to cause as little 
disturbance as possible. Special collections 
of circulating ks on the South Pacific 
were arranged near the exhibit. And when 
Bret Harte’s poem 


THE BALLAD OF THE EMEU 


O say, have you seen at the Willows so green 
So charming and rurally true— 
A Singular bird, with a manner absurd, 
Which they call the Australian Emeu? 
Have you? 
Ever seen this Australian Emeu? 


was posted on a wall of the emu’s cage, we 
thought the worst was over. But we were 
wrong, for from this point on the library 
was in a state of picturesque confusion. 





The Crossword Puzzle Bird Proved Quite An Attraction 
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A Ten-Thousand-Dollar Tahitian Painting by Gauguin, with Colorful Covarrubias 
Maps of the Pacific 


A news photographer raced in looking 
for the curator of the Zoo who was sup- 
posed to meet him there with the emu. 
Somehow word spread through the whole 
library that the emu was being walked into 
the library because its crate was too big 
for the doors. A crowd appeared from 
nowhere. At the same moment three 
Malvina Hoffman bronzes of South Sea 
natives were brought in from the Museum 
of Science, the Gauguin came and was 
being hung, the records were being tried 
out for the first time, a small boy was asking 
several questions at once about a thrilling 
stamp he saw in an exhibit case, and two 
girls hurried in to see the exhibit which 
they had just heard announced on the radio. 


Unsuspecting visitors entering the door 
looked startled (but not displeased) and 
stayed to see what it was all about. Present- 
ly four strong men entered, there was a 
shower of strange two-pronged feathers, a 
spray of sawdust, the flash of camera lights, 
and a few moments later we saw the proud 
emu established in his cage, a little nervous 
at first but not so uneasy as we were. 


But we need not have worried. The 
readers whom we feared disturbing liked all 
of it. They admired and petted the friendly 
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emu, which neither acted nor sounded like 
a bird, and they took all the stray feathers 
for souvenirs. They came closer to hear 
the music, which was played for a while 
every afternoon, and one man said the music 
had a curious effect as he was looking at 
the exhibit—it seemed to bring the still 
exhibit pieces to life and make a moving 
picture of them. 

Somehow the library seemed warmer— 
we noticed that almost everyone who entered 
smiled and looked amused when he saw 
the emu staring at him so seriously. After 
inspecting the emu, practically every visitor 
spent considerable time examining with 
great interest the rest of the exhibits. 

Good newspaper articles and pictures, and 
spot announcements on the radio brought 
many new people to the library. More than 
200 people came to see the moving pictures 
of the Coral Sea and Midway Battles which 
were shown on the opening night. 

Plans are under way for another joint 
exhibit, this one to be on Russia, which 
will be shown at the Albright Art Gallery, 
and in July or August the museums and 
libraries will follow the crowds and go to 
the Zoe. 
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Keep ‘Em Reading! 


By Edith Jennings * 


Te keep ‘em reading, to make reading 

an adventure and to make it appeal 
to lively children we have to consider a 
very important characteristic in the make-up 
of every child. This fertile trait is curiosity. 


Children themselves are the best publicity 
agents books can have. A librarian can 
cajole forever with displays, bookmarks, 
blurbs, story hours, and book talks. All 
these are commendable, but they will not 
accomplish as much as child-motivated 
advertisement. 


First, there are contributing considera- 
tions that cannot be overlooked. The most 
obvious of these is the child’s physical 
condition. The next in importance is format 
of the book. Without at least fair eye- 
sight no child will take any joy in reading. 
Also, with or without good eyesight, if the 
book has tiny print, is poorly arranged, or 
is not illustrated, all but the inveterate and 
habitual reader will be discouraged. Of 
course it goes without saying that the child 
should have had a good foundation in 
learning his letters and knowing how to use 
them. This is the teacher's responsibility. 


Starting with the least possible obstacles 
even the most obstinate, the laziest, and the 
slowest of children can be brought to love 
books. To make books move, we have to 
appeal first of all to a child’s curiosity which 
in any normal youngster exists in abund- 
ance. It has been found that “Keep ’Em 
Reading” clubs function well. Consisting of 
children who love to read and of those who 
lack enthusiasm for it, a gathering can be 
formed with the librarian as chairman. This 
informal association can perform wonders. 
The non-readers accept the call to the group 
as a challenge. The curiosity of the rest of 
the children in the school is given a healthy 
innoculation. Many will be found begging 
to join the meetings. The membership of 
the club should be fluid. As many as pos- 
sible should function during the year. The 
readers are allowed to select books they have 
liked, or have a desire to read. Parts of 
these books can be read aloud or reported 
on. These reports can be simply stated on 





* School Branch Librarian, Montclair, N. J. 
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cards by the librarian and placed by the 
books concerned. The findings of the group 
can be made public in this way. The card 
can say: “John Doe likes this book be- 
cause " Children will listen to 
other children, but a librarian’s recommen- 
dation will not always register. All the child 
needs is a word from another child and the 
book will be the center of his curiosity. 
After the first few books are thoroughly 
read they will be reread; and more books by 
the same author will be tried, as well as 
those with the same characters. Familiarity 
is a comforting haven for children, especially 
those easily discouraged by intellectual pur- 
suits. It gives them courage to go on. It is 
like learning to walk. After the first few 
steps are taken the rest is easy and delectable. 

Background knowledge is important in 
order that the child may understand the 
book he is reading. Again we come to our 
old friend familiarity. The teacher and li- 
brarian can both help in this. It is surprising 
what a little education can do to open up 
new fields in literature. 

The disinterested reader is a bugaboo to 
any librarian. Any real child can become 
interested in something; and if we only 
knew it, he already 7s interested. We have 
to do a little detective work along these 
lines. We have to know our children. The 
awkward boy who is always a trouble-maker 
is probably more alive than the demure little 
lass who is a model of behavior. The thing 
for us to do is to question the former tact- 
fully and find out what most interests him. 
Two to one, it will be something lively 
airplanes, football, cowboys. If he could be 
inveigled to join the Keep 'Em Reading 
Club, I believe he would be reading or in- 
terested in trying to read before long. Per- 
haps Tousey’s cowboy books or Peet’s De- 
fending America would be his reading 
fare. Never laugh at the simplicity of the 
books selected. Immaturity is sometimes the 
very factor which makes him troublesome 
and non-cooperative. Time and patience will 
take care of immaturity. Meanwhile we can 
give him something to grow on. Perhaps his 
book will have big print, and will contain 

(Continued on page 706) 
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Newspaper and Library Cooperation 
By Virginia Fooks * 


HEN the library and the newspaper 
work together, the library asking for 
and receiving publicity in connection with 
its activities and having reading lists printed 
regularly, the newspaper in turn seeking the 
library's help with its own undertakings, the 
result is helpful community cooperation. 
The newspapers in Providence have al- 
ways been cooperative in publishing library 
news, stories, and pictures, particularly those 
connected with children’s reading. In this 
respect, due credit should go to Mary E. S. 
Root, children’s librarian at the Providence 
Public Library from 1900-1922, and Wil- 
liam E. Foster, librarian for fifty-two years, 
who established a happy relationship with 
the newspaper in the early '90’s. As evi- 
dence of early newspaper publicity, the 
scrapbook of the Children’s Department 
contains many clippings from the papers. 
Every week for the past fifty years, in 
addition to an occasional or seasonal article, 
space for library book news has been given 
by the Providence Journal and the Evening 
Bulletin. The Children’s Department shares 
in this by providing material twice a year: 
during Book Week and at the close of 
school when a summer reading list is printed. 
For twelve years, beginning in September 
1927, the Providence Evening Bulletin pub- 
lished a weekly article prepared by the 
Children’s Department. These articles about 
books on different subjects and for various 
occasions were discontinued in 1939 because 
of reduction of space. During the past two 
years the newspaper has carried stories about 
programs and events at the libraries, such as 
special story hours, marionette plays, clubs, 
Book Week celebrations, school library ac- 
tivities, children’s reading as affected by the 
war, schedules of library story hours 
throughout the city, and others. All this 
indicates what the newspaper has given 
the library. What has the library done in 
return ? 
In the fall of 1942, the editor of the 
Youth Page in the Providence Sunday Jowr- 
nal approached the library for help in a 





* Supervisor of Children’s and School Libraries, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Public Library. 
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new project. For the coming school year she 
had planned a series of weekly book reviews 
of current books written by boys and girls, 
but she needed someone to assign and dis- 
tribute the books to readers. Since children’s 
and school librarians are close to boys and 
girls who are reading, she sought their help 
in fitting the book to the reader. Surely, 
here was an opportunity for the library to 
draw attention to its book collection and we 
readily agreed to distribute the books for 
review. The editor in return offered to ac- 
knowledge the library’s part in the scheme 
and to state that the books are available at 
the Providence Library. 

The explanation accompanying the first 
review gave in some detail the plan of the 
project and the library’s share in it, ending 
with the following: 

All the books given out for review are on the 
shelves of the library where they may be taken out 
and read by other young people. Through this 
plan, boys and girls will learn what others of their 
own age think about the newest books. 

The reviews are blocked off prominently 
on the page and headed Junior Book Re- 
view; the acknowledgment has taken this 
form: 

Patricia Crudelli lives at 90 Oak Street and is 
in grade 9B at Samuel W. Bridgham Junior. High 
School. She was asked to review the book by the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Department at the Providence 
Public Library for the Youth Page which gives 
her the book to keep in return for her work. 

Among the books reviewed have been Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell by Fox, Sky Freighter by 
Brier, The White Horse by Coatsworth, 





Providence Sunday Journal 
Book REVIEW CONFERENCE 
The Children’s Librarian Assigns the 
Books to Be Reviewed 
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David Glasgow Farragut by Stevens, Four- 
Story Mistake by Enright, Out of Doors in 
Summer by Hylander, and Bibi, the Baker's 
Horse by Stewart, of which the reviewer said 
im part: 

Boys as well as girls will enjoy this story be- 


cause it is full of excitement. The book will 
appeal especially to children between the ages of 
11 and 14, but anyone who is interested in ani- 
mals will enjoy the story of Bibi. The water-color 
illustrations by Catherine Moore Richter which 
show street scenes in Avignon are very nice. I 
enjoyed looking at them and I think other boys 
and girls will, too. 

The agencies of the library publicize the 
books and reviews by displaying them in a 
prominent place. 

From the library's viewpoint, the experi- 
ment is interesting for several reasons. It 
gives publicity to the library and some of its 
books; it affords opportunity for librarians 
to learn what boys and girls think of the 
books they are choosing for them; and an 
opinion can be formed by the number of 
requests received at the library for the books 
as to how much newspaper reading boys and 
gitls do. In such a short time it is difficult 
to judge the success of the undertaking from 
the library's real objective of interesting boys 





and girls in reading books. Only a build-up 
of this sort of thing over a period of months 
will give definite conclusions. We do know 
that friends and parents of the reviewers are 
aware of the project and that a rolling stone 
will gradually gather momentum. No doubt 
other parents, as they discover the reviews, 
will learn to watch for them and to use them 
as suggestions in their older children’s read- 
ing. The library knows, too, that keeping 
itself and books before the public contributes 
to general good will even though the benefits 
cannot be measured. Moreover, it is not 
improbable to suppose that out of this be- 
ginning may develop the reviewing of older 
books boys and girls have heard about from 
one another and their elders, those that are 
the heritage of all children, and that the 
newspaper will recognize with the children’s 
and school librarians that the latest book is 
not necessarily or ordinarily the important 
book for boys and girls. 

Regardless of tangible results at this stage, 
we are rather proud that the newspaper 
thought of seeking the library's aid and that 
we were able to help in some small measure. 
May there be other such opportunities ! 





KEEP "EM READING! 


(Continued from page 704) 

many colored pictures. “Funny books” will 
attract him. But they are a challenge to us. 
Color, action, and simplicity are the qualities 
that render them visually attractive to a slow 
child. We can tie these funny books to the 
colorful and more simple books which are 
not really “easy books,’ but which are the 
only type of reading that can hope to com- 
pete with them. Try to find out which story 
in the comics engrosses the child. That is 
one way we can determine what he is most 
interested in. Let him indulge in Mr. Small’s 
airplane even if he is ten or eleven. The 
time will come when his wings can be tried 
for longer flights. Perhaps such books as 
Hurd’s Sky High or Lent’s Flight Seventeen 
or Carroll’s Flight of the Silver Bird will 
follow on his reading menu. We can say: 
“Here's a book that is a little harder but 
wait until you see what it is about!”’ 

Only be sure to have an interesting book, 
and one that starts off into immediate action 
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or interest. Read a few lines to him to get 
him started. 

Notice that all this discussion is about the 
disinterested reader. Interested ones will not 
need to be encouraged or enticed. They will 
read come what may. There is always a 
reason for lack of interest. It is occasionally 
temperament, but that is the rare exception. 
It is usually poor eyesight, poor reading 
ability, or lack of guidance, or improper and 
coercive guidance which causes children to 
dislike reading. This inability makes a child 
self-conscious, makes him ‘“‘different,’’ and 
gives him a feeling of inferiority. 

Our real work and our hardest work, 
though often the most satisfying when re- 
sults are seen, is with the slow and disinter- 
ested reader. 

The world of today and of tomorrow 
needs readers. They will read to learn, read 
for solace, read for balance, and (we hope) 
read to make a better world. The important 
thing for children’s librarians to do is to 
keep ’em reading! 
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What Price Bond Rallies 


By May Virginia Kunz * 


6é OULD Allentown Fc interested in 

the first Books and Authors for 
War Bonds Rally to be held in the United 
States ?”’ 

It was Martha Huddleston, director of 
Community Book Associates, calling long 
distance from New York—and she wanted 
an immediate answer. 

A medium sized average city was to be 
selected for this event. Its organization and 
procedure were to be written up by the U.S. 
Treasury Department in a brochure to be 
sent to other cities as a suggestion for similar 
rallies. 

How could Allentown help but be inter- 
ested? I snapped at the offer. The patriotic- 
minded library board backed me up. 

Just as simply as that we were “‘off” on a 
county-wide effort to increase bond sales and 
to tie up with these sales the freedom of 
speech, which implies the freedom of print 
involving books and authors. 

The Lehigh County bond chairman, Al- 
fred Lewis, took over one part of the organ- 
ization. As the authority on bond sales, he 
selected his assistants who, in turn, contacted 
55 clubs, each club with one representative. 


To the librarian went the detail expected 
of one who is assumed to know her com- 
munity. With less than a month in which 
to plan I was suddenly in a whirl over club 
representation, printing, tickets, theme, pro- 
grams, music, receipts for bond purchases, 
autographing parties, flowers for the speak- 
ers, a half-million-dollar bond goal, stage 
decoration, publicity, radio, dinner chairman 

—and not a dime to spend! 

Added to the librarian’s standing head- 
aches this additional interest seemed tremen- 
dous, but sedatives were administered in due 
order. 

The local newspaper provided the pub- 
licity chairman. 

The Chamber of Commerce cooperated 
through its retail division. 

A local store handled tickets including 
reserved seats of which two were given for 
the purchase of a war bond of $100 or over. 





* Librarian, Allentown, Pennsylvania, Free Library. 
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(Admission price to the rally was a war 
bond of any denomination. ) 

The library staff arranged an authors’ tea 
in the library to follow the autographing 
parties held at the two department stores 
and at the city bond booth, where a dollar 
purchase of war stamps bought an autograph. 

The Women’s Civilian Defense workers 
addressed all the letters of invitation. 

The Treasury Department provided the 
franked envelopes. 


At the Rally 


At the rally four authors spoke—Pearl 
Buck, on “What America Means to Me’; 
Mildred Jordan, on local lore as a custodian 
of the historic heritage. Author and illus- 
trator Robert Lawson presented a sophisti- 
cated résumé of the books he read as a child 
and their influence (sometimes question- 
able) on his whimsical personality. 

One of the most stirring moments of the 
rally was reached when Mark Van Doren as 
chairman of the National Books and Au- 
thors for War Bonds committee turned over 
his allotted time to a 21-year-old survivor of 
Guadalcanal who, in modest, youthful sin- 
cerity, spoke extemporaneous words which 
will remain long with his hearers and which 
won for him standing tribute. 


The Results 


Was it worth the enormous amount of 
work which fell to the librarian, you may 
well ask? Take a look at the results. 

To the nation—$812,500 in bonds sold. 

To the city—A chance to be in the national 
limelight for a patriotic cause and the 
privilege of sponsoring writers worth pre- 
senting to any community. 

To the people—An evening of stimulating 
entertainment well enough promoted to 
fill the auditorium to its capacity. 

To the authors and their publishers—in- 
creased book sales and publicity. 

To the library—Pearl Buck contributed for 
auctioning a handwritten copy of her 

(Continued on page 709) 
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Who Said It When? 


HEADLINES AND SLOGANS OF WORLD WAR II 
By A. Marjorie Taylor * 


¢¢)DRAISE the Lord and pass the ammu- 

nition.” This theme of a current 
popular song, and a slogan which will prob- 
ably go down in American history to stand 
beside ‘““You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley” and many others, caused much dis- 
cussion in newspapers. It was first attributed 
to Chaplain William A. Maguire, then dis- 
claimed by him, and after being credited to 
several other chaplains, was claimed by 
Naval Lieutenant Howell Forgy, a Presby- 
terian chaplain, as said at Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941. 

We were clipping the newspaper story on 
this slogan for our vertical file in the Roch- 
ester Public Library, when it occurred to us 
that there were probably many other slogans 
and headline phrases having to do with the 
present world war, growing up, or rather 
springing fullgrown into the language, and 
if we didn’t note them down as we found 
them, some day we would be getting re- 
quests from an inquiring public, and having 
long hunts for the material. 

So we started making a collection and 
noting sources, not only of slogans, but also 
of arresting quotations, as we met them in 
printed speeches, or on the radio, or in 
newspaper stories. The collection is devel- 
oping quite rapidly and- we hope to cover 
World War II somewhat as Frank Chapin 
Bray covered the general field of American 
history in his book Headlines in American 
History published by Crowell in 1937. 

To quote from Mr. Bray’s introduction: 
“This hunting ,for headlines, . . . confirms 
the impression that Americans are peculiarly 
susceptible to phrase leadership. Nowadays 
it is called the headline habit. We love the 
apt phrase which condenses an issue in a 
nutshell.” 

It is because we feel that Americans will 
continue to be phrase-conscious, and that 
Americans in the future will want to trace 
back to their sources some of the stirring 
utterances from the days we are living 
through, that we are building up this col- 





* Head, Literature Division, Rochester, New York, 
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lection—collecting the sources while these 
sources can still be traced. 


Many of the quotations in our collection 
even at this date necessitated long search, 
and we have some that we are still working 
on. For example, who first said (and when ) 
“There'll always be an England,” “Watch 
the supply lines,” ‘Too little and too late,” 
and on what occasion did President Roose- 
velt say “I would rather die on my feet than 
live on my knees’? 

Other librarians may be interested to 
know that we have started such a collection, 
or may care to start one of their own. A 
partial list of our collection follows. 


“America is on the march” 
John W. McCormack, U.S. Representative 
Vital Speeches, February 1, 1942. p. 244 
“Blood, sweat, and tears” 

Winston Churchill—Speech-at House of Com- 
mons, May 13, 1942.” After receiving com- 
mission from the King to form a new admin- 
istration: “I would say to the House, as I 
said to those who have joined this govern 
ment: ‘I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears, and sweat.’ ”’ 

Also the title of his book of speeches, pub- 
lished by Putnam, c1941 

“Bye-bye, buy bonds” 

Phil Baker—closing admonition on ‘“Take It or 
Leave It’’ radio program Sunday nights over 
CBS network. 1942 

“Die, but do not retreat” 

Slogan coined by Stalin for the Russian armies 
““Umeraite no ne otstupaite”’ 

Time, January 4, 1943. p. 23 

“Four human freedoms” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the con- 
clusion of his message to Congress January 6, 
1941 

Baird — Representative American Speeches, 
1940-41, page 185. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, c1941 

“Give us the tools, and we will finish the job” 

Winston Churchill—Radio broadcast, February 
9, 1941 

Churchill—Blood, Sweat, and Tears. p. 462 

“Hit hard, hit fast, hit often” 

Admiral William Frederick Halsey. 
sey battle cry 

Time, November 30, 1942. p. 29 
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“I would far rather die fighting Hitler than live 
under his rule’’ 

Frank Knox—Address at U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, February 20, 1941 

Vital Speeches, March 15, 1941. p. 325 

“If we're good enough, we can take it” 

Elmer Davis—News broadcast, February 16, 
1942 

Baird — Representative 
1941-42. p. 117 

“Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few” 

Winston Churchill—in tribute to the Royal Air 
Force of Great. Britain, in a speech before 
House of Commons, August 20, 1940 

Churchill—Blood, Sweat, and Tears, p. 348 

“Remember Pearl Harbor’ 

Office of Production Management press releases 
from Washington, December 10, 1941, car- 
ried headline, in spaced capitals—Remember 
Pearl Harbor 

New York Times, December 11, 1941. p. 20:3 

“The road to Berlin is long and hard but it is 
very sure” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt—Message to 
American troops in North Ireland. Read by 
Major General Russell P. Hartle at ceremo- 
nies commemorating the first anniversary of 
the arrival of U.S. troops. Reported by U. P. 
from Belfast and quoted in 

Rochester, New York, Democrat and Chronicle, 
January 27, 1943. p. 1 

“The rubber you saved may be the rubber that 
saved Rickenbacker”’ 

Walter Winchell. Radio broadcast over NBC 
Sunday, November 15, 1942, following rescue 
of Eddie Rickenbacker—found alive on rub- 
ber raft in the Pacific 

“Send us more Japs” 

U.S. Marines on Wake Island. ‘From the little 
band of professionals on Wake Island came 
an impudently defiant message phrased for 
history. Wake’s Marines were asked by radio 
what they needed. The answer made old 
Marines’ chests grow under their campaign 
bars: ‘Send us more Japs.’ ” 

Time, December 29, 1941. p. 14 

“Sighted sub, sank same” 

Donald Francis Mason, U.S.N. 


American 


Speeches, 


Report, Febru- 


ary 1942 
New York Times, April 2, 1942. p. 1:2 
(Second submarine sunk. Quotes above 
message ) 


“There can be no coasting to victory” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt—Address to 
the closing session of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Forum, New York City, November 
17, 1942 

Vital Speeches, December 15, 1942. p. 130 

“We must be the great arsenal of democracy” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Radio address, 
December 29, 1940 

Vital Speeches, January 15, 1941. p. 197 
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“We need decision, not discussions; we need 
planes, not predictions; we need tanks, not 
talk” 

Wendell Willkie. Address at the annual dinner 
of the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1942 

Vital Speeches, February 1, 1942. p. 242 

“We shall win or we shall die” 

General Douglas MacArthur—Speech at Can- 
berra, Australia, March 26, 1942 

Vital Speeches, April 15, 1942. p. 397 


WHAT PRICE BOND RALLIES 
(Continued from page 707) 


speech, “What America Means to Me,” 
which brought $250,000 in a pooled bid 
and was turned over to the library. 

The original manuscript of the first 
chapter of Mildred Jordan’s ‘‘Jacob’s Gift 
to Emma,”’ later called Apple in the Attic 
—was purchased for $5,000; the first 
chapter of her Queen of Hearts, written 
when she was 12 years of age, brought 
$1,500. Individuals who purchased these 
manuscripts presented both to the library. 

Robert Lawson contributed the original 
manuscript and pencil sketches of They 
Were Strong and Good—the Caldecott 
Medal Award for 1941—which brought 
$100,000 in a pooled bid and which was 
presented to the library. 


Yet by far the most value was given in 
connecting the library with an outstanding 
civic effort. The public library was the base 
of operations. Local broadcasts and news- 
paper publicity were given generously, busi- 
ness firms featured the rally in their adver- 
tising, the two department stores where auto- 
graphing parties were held arrangr * special 
windows on the main street and pecial 
decorations in the book departments. Impe- 
tus was also given to make the manuscripts 
a basis for a collection of autographed first 
editions of the works of these writers to be 
permanently exhibited in the library. 

With final returns in Allentown $312,500 
over the original $500,000 goal, we feel 
confident that Books and Authors for War 
Bonds Days and Rallies can be held in other 
cities successfully. 

Further information can be had from the 
Treasury Department by addressing Julian 
Street, Jr., Room 3005, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Springfield Children Know Their Authors 


By Meribah K. Brown * 


A FAMILIAR scene in Springfield, Mas- 

sachusetts, on any Saturday morning in 
spring is a long queue of children waiting 
outside the library to meet their favorite 
author. 

For six years each of the seven children’s 
librarians has had the good fortune to be 
able to invite an outstanding author-illus- 
trator to participate in her spring story hour. 
The choosing of an author, living within a 
reasonable distance, the preliminary cor- 
respondence and agreeing upon a date are 
major factors. Once this is accomplished 
all wait with great anticipation for the 
“big day.” 

This series of guest author story hours, 
believed unique in this part of the country, 
is made possible through the Skinner Fund 
given to the City Library Association for 
special children’s work. The late Henry H. 
Skinner was a trustee of the city library. He 


4 * Children’s Librarian, Memorial Square Branch, City 
Library, Springfield, Mass. 
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Thornton W. Burgess 
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Children’s Librarians Who Arranged 
the Story Hours 


and his wife were deeply interested in chil- 
dren, though they had none of their own. 
Whenever he learned of a special need in 
the children’s department, like colored re- 
productions of Abbey’s “Holy Grail” for 
the walls, or a special piece of furniture, he 
would send the librarian a check. On his 
death he left a bequest of $25,000, the in- 
come to be used to provide some of the 
luxuries for the children’s department which 
could not appropriately be paid for from 
tax money. 

Every author who has come to Springfield 
has more than fulfilled the expectations of 
his youthful audience, while those who il- 
lustrate as well as write have left a remark- 
able collection of originals to exhibit. Of 
course these informal pictures are not 
samples of the artists’ best work, and some 
even hesitated to sign them, but to the 
children’s librarians they are treasures of a 
perfect morning and the tangible evidence 
of a delightful experience hard to put into 
words. 

It has been a privilege and pleasure to 
introduce to the boys and girls of Spring- 
field four Newbery Medal winners—three 
of whom were awarded this honor the June 
following their appearance here. They were 
Ruth Sawyer, James H. Daugherty, Arm- 
strong Sperry, and Eric P. Kelly. Each gave 
a morning of superb storytelling. The bold 
dashing pictures of Indians made by Mr. 
Daugherty and the colorful scenes of Bora 
Bora drawn by Mr. Sperry add greatly to 
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the collection of choice ‘originals’ to be 
kept. Mr. Kelly was chosen to talk at a 
branch whose clientele is mostly Polish. His 
enthusiasm for Poland, its culture and back- 
ground, appealed tremendously to these chil- 
dren. They asked that he come back the 
second year to tell them ‘more,’ which he 
did. At the second story hour many of the 
boys and girls wore authentic Polish cos- 
tumes and sang a group of Polish songs, 
in which they found Mr. Kelly could join 
and sing as well as themselves. 

The past season has brought to our City: 

Carolyn Haywood of Philadelphia, noted 
portrait painter of children and author of 
“B” Is for Betsy and Primrose Day. 

Rhea Wells of Jonesboro, Tennessee, who 
drew swiftly and surely Polly the parrot, 
Franz the Austrian boy, and Peppi the duck 
splashing in a puddle. At the end of an 
hour Mr. Wells asked the children if they 
had any questions. One small girl said 
simply, ‘‘Please, Mr. Wells, when are you 
coming again?” 

Robert McCloskey arrived “like Lentil” 
with a harmonica in his pocket. He left 
behind finished pictures of Lentil and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mallard Duck whom he kept in 
his studio apartment in New York while 
doing the illustrations for Make Way for 


Ducklings. His rendition of “Coming Round 
the Mountain” and “Oh, Susannah” on the 
harmonica filled the library with music. 

The vivid personality of Diana Thorne 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the group of 
children who listened spellbound to the sto- 
ries she told of her animal models: Un- 
fortunately the St. Bernard dog who posed 
for Major and the Kitten could not come. 

Of Thornton W. Burgess, whose home 
is in Springfield, Massachusetts, it may be 
said: If the children of the country were 
to elect the President, he would be their 
unanimous choice. He has proved to be a 
most popular speaker, having given a pro- 
gtam in each of the seven children’s rooms. 
He is always assured of a capacity audience, 
although he wrote to one children’s librar- 
ian, “I cannot sing, or play the harmonica 
or draw—only talk, but Peter Rabbit and I 
will do our best’—and so they do! His 
tales of Jimmy Skunk and the animals who 
frequent Aunt Sally’s Night Club, ending 
with the telling of Buster Bear's Sugar 
Party, leave the children ready to take the 
oath “J will always be kind to animals.” 

And so we wait expectant for next spring 
and the joys that will again be experienced 
at these Author-Artist Story Hours. The 
children call them the best ever! 





CLARE T. NEWBERRY, AUTHOR OF Babette AND Barkis 
At a Story Hour at the East Springfield Branch Library 
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“A Good Short Book, Please” 


By Alice Cowles Morris * 


AVERY high school librarian is familiar 

with the plea: “Have you got a good 
short book?” The frequency with which 
this query is heard might almost tempt one 
to inquire whether the pupil selects his books 
by the ounce, and to remark facetiously 
when recommending a book to him, “Try 
this for size.” 

Sometimes, of course, this plea indicates 
that the pupil is lazy, or that he has neg- 
lected to prepare in time for an impending 
book report. Not always, however, should 
this desire for a short book be regarded as 
evidence of indolence or of an attempt to 
“get by” with little work. Many pupils 
have genuine difficulty with reading and ind 
the reading of the average book an imposing 
task, which makes the matter of preparing 
for book reports both arduous and bewilder- 
ing. Others dislike reading as one may 
dislike playing bridge or any other avoca- 
tional pursuit. Often, too, pupils in senior 
high school are employed after school hours, 
and have little time for reading. Occasion- 
ally, a visual defect prevents a child, who 
might otherwise read willingly, from reading 
books of average length. 

The lazy and the improvident pupils need 
remedial measures of a different sort from 
those required to aid pupils who have legiti- 
mate reading problems. The pupil who 
finds a long book difficult because of defi- 
ciency in reading ability, dislike of reading, 
visual handicap, or curtailed reading time 
due to employment after school, may be 
encouraged to read a short book of the 
maturity of style and subject suited to his 
capacity, his taste, and his grade level. 
Naturally, in the matter of reading for book 
reports, the person who is to be the final 
judge of the acceptability of short books is 
the teacher for whom the book report is 
to be made. The teacher who places the 
welfare and the benefit of the individual 

upil above any consideration of arbitrary 
standards will readily acknowledge that it is 
far better to receive a report on a short 
book which has been read with understand- 
ing and enjoyment than a report on a book 
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which is beyond the pupil’s span of attention 
or beyond his scope of comprehension. 
After all, the pupil is to profit from the 
reading, not the teacher. 

The average pupil is repelled by an overly 
thick book; the pupil whom heredity or 
circumstance has rendered below average 
is appalled by even a moderately thick one. 
For these pupils, there is a genuine psycho- 
logical appeal in a slim volume. The 
efficacy of short books as an incentive to 
reading is usually undervalued by teachers 
in secondary school because they are prone 
to expect a uniformly mature selection of 
books by all pupils of the same grade level, 
and they often evaluate parallel reading 
from the point of view not only of the 
quality of the book read, but of the relative 
length of the book and the time required 
for reading it. 

Parallel reading is a phase of pupil activity 
which cannot safely be standardized. To 
expect uniform success from an inflexible 
parallel reading program is as futile as to 
expect the production of acceptable items 
of soap sculpture from those members of a 
class who are not artistically or manually 
gifted. At times, the assignment of a spe- 
cific classic as required reading is essential ; 
but any teacher see that the responses 
will be as diverse as the responses to a 
difficult passage assigned for memorization, 
complete with erratic punctuation. In each 
instance a part of the group will derive 
benefit from the experience; but some un- 
satisfactory results are inevitable. Certainly, 
the practice of assigning classics for required 
reading must not be abandoned because a 
portion of the class cannot appreciate them, 
but this required reading should be balanced 
by a reasonably flexible scheme of parallel 
reading. In the effort to balance the pupils’ 
reading diet, the instructor must understand 
that the ungifted or handicapped pupil de- 
serves the consideration of being permitted 
to choose a proportionate number of shorter, 
but suitable, books for outside reading. 

Short books of various kinds are a part 
of every library’s stock. They are legitimate 
possessions, for their selection has been 
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directed by the same criteria of style and of 
content exercised in the choice of longer 
works. Short books which are competent 
in style and worthy in theme arte wholly 
desirable. The merit of a book cannot be 
determined by a consideration of its bulk. 
A well written novelette is certainly prefer- 
able to an insipid novel. To condemn or 
to reject a book because of its brevity is to 
indulge an unfortunate prejudice. One can- 
not presume to gauge the value of a reading 
experience by the time expended on it. 

Writers of novels of the average length 
sometimes complicate and elaborate various 
elements of their work needlessly. The com- 
pressed range of the short novel demands 
an economy of diction, of description, and 
of action which can be achieved with com- 
plete success only by a literary artist. There 
are, of course, mediocre short books, just 
as there are mediocre long ones; but dis- 
crimination must be exerted on the basis of 
quality, not brevity. 

Numerous examples of good short books 
will occur to the librarian. One thinks first, 
perhaps, of Good-bye, Mr. Chips, Ethan 
Frome, and Miss Lulu Bett. It is likely that 
these three books, mature in concept and 
artistic in execution, are the best known 
novelettes found on the library shelves. 
Other short books of varied flavor and 
appeal may be mentioned. Readers will 
derive memorable experiences from the lyric 
tenderness of Donn Byrne’s Blind Raftery, 
the emotional conflict of Zona Gale's 
Magna, the old-world charm of James Lane 
Allen’s A Kentucky Cardinal, the whimsical 
romance of middle age in Christopher 
Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels, the devotion 
of the man to his dog in MacKinlay Kantor’s 
The Voice of Bugle Ann, and the timely 
and poignant beauty of Alice Duer Miller’s 
The White Cliffs. 

For younger readers in high school, there 
are such short books as Henry Willard 
French’s inspiring story of true courage, The 
Lance of Kanana; Kate Seredy’s vigorous 
and beautiful study of Attila, The White 
Stag; Phyllis Bottome’s moving story of a 
boy’s love for his dog, The Heart of a Child; 
Ruth Sawyer’s quaintly charming Roller 
Skates; Cornelia Meigs’ wholesome mystery, 
The Pool of Stars; Gertrude Crownfield’s 
pleasing story of colonial Williamsburg, 
Diantha’s Signet Ring; and Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s delightful and affecting story of the 
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loyalty of three Tory sisters, A Toast to the 
King. 

All of these books indicate that reputable 
authors have devoted their talent, at least 
occasionally, to the writing of short books. 
Both authors and publishers might well 
perceive an advantage in producing a greater 
number of shorter books than are now pub- 
lished, not merely as a means of simplifying 
the reading problems of slow readers, but as 
a form of art which gives pleasure to readers 
of varying capacities. Robert Nathan has 
demonstrated admirably the possibilities of 
the shorter book. Although his rare blend- 
ing of satire, whimsy, and fantasy in such 
books as The Journey of Tapiola, The 
Enchanted Voyage, One More Spring, 
Winter in April, Portrait of Jenny, and They 
Went on Together is not always appreciated 
by the literal-minded reader, the imaginative 
reader will find these books delightful. Mr. 
Nathan has made a very valuable and dis- 
tinguished contribution to the ranks of the 
short book. 

There is every reason for admitting the 
short book to a place of respect among the 
books which may be read for parallel read- 
ing, provided that the quality of the book 
is acceptable and that the pupil is not 
exploiting the privilege of reading a short 
book as a means of evading responsibility. 


A special discussion outline based on Fortune 
magazine’s first three Postwar Reports has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Special Services of 
Time Inc., and is now available for use by dis- 
cussion and classroom groups considering postwar 
problems. Prepared with the assistance of Profes- 
sor Lyman Bryson of Columbia University, the 
outline provides a convenient means of exploring 
many of the problems to be faced after the war, 
as posed by the Time-Life-Fortune Postwar Plan- 
ning committee. 

The committee’s first three reports have already 
been published as supplements to Fortune under 
the general title of “The U.S. in a New World.” 
They covered proposals concerning: I—Relations 
with Britain; II—Pacific Relations; I1I—The Do- 
mestic Economy. Many groups using these reports 
asked if some form of discussion handbook could 
be obtained, and the Bureau of Special Services 
prepared the present discussion outline as a result 
of these requests. Copies of the complete outline, 
including the full text of the three reports, may 
be obtained for 50c each by writing to: Bureau of 
Special Services, Time Inc., Time and Life Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
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Library, Hub of the School 


By Mary K. 


Now is the time for all good libraries to 

come to the aid of their country! Now 
is the time for all good librarians to bring 
forth all available material on democracy in 
all its relationships and to enlist the help of 
every department of the school in presenting 
that material. Line up the departments and 
see what they have to contribute. Then see 
what the library has to offer and overnight 
everything will seem to “click.” We will 
have before our very eyes a democracy that 
really works. 

It all began this year in our school when 
a number of new books arrived on South 
America and we were face to face with the 
old problem librarians always have of lead- 
ing pupils “to water and making them 
drink.” Just to spread these new books out 
on a table was not enough. A few would 
drink—they always do! An idea for an ex- 
hibit began to take shape. The Spanish 
department had the following to offer: two 
framed pictures of Christ of the Andes; 
more than a dozen dolls dressed in represen- 
tative costumes native to South American 
countries; two houses of Spanish style archi- 
tecture; Spanish newspapers; and a hand- 
woven sarape. Fine! 

Next, we visited the geography depart- 
ment and they gave us an exhibit on coffee; 
printed material from the Pan American 
Union, which the library supplemented. We 
felt things taking shape! The art supervi- 
sor’s interest was very keen. She gave us, 
besides a lot of good suggestions, another 
hand-woven sarape; beautifully colored 
gourds, several hand-woven Indian baskets, 
a blue glass bottle in the form of the Virgin 
Mary, pottery, and objects carved from wood. 
Interest spread. By now the Spanish classes 
took turns visiting the library and spent 
whole periods discussing what they found 
there and subjects relating to the objects in 
the exhibit. One elderly lady of the town, 
a former schoolteacher, learned of our proj- 
ect, and sent us a valuable contribution, a 
stone calendar, found near the pyramid of 
the moon, in Mexico, and estimated to be 
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From the Kitchen of the 
Good Old Days 


anywhere from 400 to 4,000 years old. Six 
weeks later the Spanish department still had 
the calendar “a children were getting a 
thrill out of studying it! The exhibit has 
been dismantled but today at least half of 
the books on South America are in circula- 
tion. Our crowning glory, or reward, you 
might say, was in the form of a gift from 
our superintendent—a beautifully lighted 
globe of the world, ‘Because more people 
will be able to see it and wse it in the library 
than in a single classroom.”’ 

The Pan American exhibit was only a be- 
ginning. Needless to say, on several occa- 
sions sO many permits were granted for 
students to use the library that only those 
with definite reference problems could be 
admitted. Our next thoughts turned to our 
own country and how to get children inter- 
ested in reading books on our own heritage. 
No sooner did I express myself to an active 
member of our history department than he 
took up the project and gave it to one of his 
American history classes as their special re- 
sponsibility. The theme of this exhibit was 
PIONEERS USED THEIR HANDS, with three 
tables devoted to weaving and crafts, and 
one table to ‘The Kitchen.” Valuable mu- 
seum articles were displayed, including: two 
18th-century samplers, placed under glass; 
several pieces of hand-woven linen; a ball 
of linen thread as it comes from the spinning 
process; a real spinning wheel; flax before it 
is spun; crockery in the form of bowls, 
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mugs, cup without handles; a flatiron at least 
100 years old; a fat lamp and fat heater 
which preceded the candle days; candle 
moulds; hand-carved butter moulds; a butter 
mixing bowl with paddle; a hand-carved 
sugar bowl; creamer ladle; dough-tray scra- 
per; coffee grinder; two early 19th-century 
cookbooks ; two hand-woven coverlets; and a 
handmade cradle at least 100 years old. 
Truly, our library is a rare place. Even 
the vocational boys, who usually are a dis- 
cipline problem, were so interested we hardly 
knew they were in the library. These voca- 
tional boys would have very little chance, if 
any, to visit our library if their English 
teacher did not bring them one period a 
week during their regular class periods. That 
gives the librarian a wonderful opportunity, 
and this craft exhibit was just what was 
needed to draw them to reading books, in- 
stead of pictures in magazines, which had 
been the extent of their library interest. 
Another English teacher requested that I 
instruct her ninth-grade classes in the use of 
the library. (Up to this time it had been our 
policy to instruct 7th-graders and children 
from rural schools.) The head of the Eng- 
lish Department looked at one of the rare 
articles on display and said, “My, what that 
iron could tell, if it could only speak. There 
is a subject for an essay.’’ My point is that 
the seed of interest must be sown and culti- 
vated before any visible results can be reaped. 
We are looking ahead and thinking how 
we may draw in our home economics depart- 
ment—a department which really has had 
very little contact with our library. To be 
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the center of the school, as is our purpose, 
we cannot overlook any phase of the cur- 
riculum. So we are planning an exhibit on 
costumes, with the help, again, of the history 
department ; but also, we ni with the help 
of the home economics students, the art de- 
partment, and also the dramatic club. 

What is the effect of all this planning and 
activity on our library club? You will not be 
surprised to learn that we have drawn up a 
new constitution ; have included in that docu- 
ment a standing committee on exhibits, in- 
cluding a typist, an art student, and a home 
economics student. Not one of the fifty 
senior high library assistants has failed to be 
inspired by the increased activity. I over- 
heard one of them the other day asking a 
fellow student in her most professional man- 
ner, ‘May I help you? Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 


We join all libraries and school librarians 
in the great cause of leading children to 
books; in helping them to use these books in 
the most efficient manner they can; and in 
giving them the best books our budget can 
afford. This is all to the end that they may 
be worthy citizens of a new world and the 
new day that must dawn, when they will be 
holding positions of leadership. 


Films for America at War, prepared under the 
guidance of the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, supplies for the teacher, or leader of 
adult groups, essential information on 114 war- 
related films. It forms the first supplement to 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descrip- 
tive Encyclopedia. The films included in this sup- 
plement are limited to those which deal with 
domestic phases of the war effort: (1) general in- 
terest films dealing with war production and 
civilian participation in the war effort, (2) films 
on health, nutrition, and first aid, and (3) train- 
ing films. 

Film librarians, students and instructors of 
audio-visual education courses in eighteen colleges 
and universities cooperated during the summer of 
1942 in the preparation of content material and 
appraisals. Wherever possible classroom evalua- 
tions of films were secured. The material in this 
supplement has been prepared on the general pat- 
tern developed for the Encyclopedia, and includes 
full title, appropriate audience levels, running 
time, primary source, release date, rental sources, 
appraisal of the film, judgment of technical qual- 
ity, and complete objective description of content. 
Films for America at War is available from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C., at $1. 
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Cleveland’s School Libraries 
By Helen Spreng Benhoff * 


A SCHOOL library, according to an ad- 

ministrator, functions for one purpose 
only—to further as efficiently as possible 
the objectives of his school program. From 
the librarian’s viewpoint the two services 
offered evolve and develop simultaneously: 
the first, to provide books and other mate- 
rials for study in connection with the 
curriculum; the second, to make available 
books for free reading that will stimulate 
reading interest through life. Many factors 
in the modern educational program are 
responsible for the increased use and im- 
provement of school library service aside 
from the general oe so notice- 
able in all phases of library work. In giving 
some of the factors in the modern program, 
I quote from an address given by Dr. Coul- 
bourn, Principal of the Garden City High 
School : 

. . . the passing of the day of the single text- 
book; changes in the modern curriculum; the 
adaptation of instruction to meet individual 
differences and interests; the many changes in 
teaching methods and classroom practices which 
are emphasizing the socialized recitation, pupil 
projects, directed study techniques, cooperative 
activities and laboratory methods; the ever grow- 
ing practice of breaking down the barriers be- 
tween the several subject matter courses and 
integrating the experiences of young people, the 
demands of our present social studies curriculum 
based on essential up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion. . . . But why go on listing? These are 
but a few of the powerful factors in our modern 
educational program which demand that the 
school library be first a service agency. 


For a third view of a school library I 
have taken the remark made by an anony- 
mous seventh grader from Helen Lee 
Naughton’s article “Dressing Up” in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1941. 

The library is pretty and neat and the books 
look nice and clean and there is mostly pretty 


flowers and some pictures around. The librarian 
is clean too. 


I do not know what your introduction to 
a modern city high school library may have 
been, whether it was an accepted part of 
your education, whether you knew one first 
as an adult, or whether you are acquainted 
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with them at all. My impression was over- 
whelming to say the least, having gone to 
a high school where the library consisted 
of a well worn set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. 1 was amazed not only at 
the rush of the teachers and pupils coming 
and going in such numbers, but also at the 
rich collection of books that I wanted to 
urge each and every pupil to read and also 
to read myself. 

There is a different kind of rush in each 
type of library work and that is certainly 
true of schoolwork—a rush with the regular 
interruptions of the bell and irregular inter- 
ruptions too. In a typical school this might 
be a day. 


From 7:45 to 8:00. The return of from 150 
to 450 books, the overnight loans. Library assist- 
ants with the help of students work as fast as 
they can taking books in, getting them off the 
top of the desk, opening them on a table to get 
the carding started, taking in fine money, charg- 
ing books, supervising reserving of books to be 
issued that afternoon, etc. 

8:00—School begins. Everyone available 
(meaning library assistants, student assistants, 
and librarian) helps to get the books carded and 
verified so that the books will be ready for first 
period students to use. In the meantime library 
permits must be taken up, stamped, and sent to 
the study-hall teacher to let her know who is in 
the library that period. 

8:45 to 9:30—2d period. Sometimes the 
carding of overnight books goes on into the 
second period—at least tag-ends are dealt with 
then. Overdues are written for books that should 
have been returned before eight, so that notices 
may be sent to the pupils at homeroom period. 
Collecting permits, reference work, and super- 
vision of the room is ever present. 

9:45—Homeroom period. Ah, maybe a 
breathing spell—but not to be counted on as 
such because the chances are that you will not 
accomplish that certain something which you 
planned for this time. Upon the number of 
notices sent out will depend the number of pupils 
who will be in to get a book reserved for them, 
pay a fine, explain that baby sister almost ruined 
a book left under a bed. And then one boy says 
that the signature on the book card of the book 
he says he doesn’t have, is his name all right but 
he didn’t write it there—somebody else probably 
did, but he didn’t. This case has been going 
on and on and he is only now in the library 
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because his homeroom teacher sent him with a 
messenger to see that he arrived. When we 
explain that if it isn’t his writing, someone else, 
the same someone, must be doing his written 
work too—the case is no longer a case. Yes, 
this is the period for settling matters in general. 
A girl comes in quite incensed—she certainly did 
return the economics book and so we look and 
it is mot among the ones returned. Did she walk 
to school with anyone that morning? Yes. And 
did he by any chance carry her books and get 
them mixed up and by some chance—perhaps 
while talking—return another book to the library 
in place of that one and put the economics in 
his locker? Oh no, that couldn't have happened 
—but it did. 

3d period. The work of the day must be 
started if anything is to be accomplished. Each 
period there are the routine matters of passing 
out library permits at the door, weeding out those 
pupils who have proved themselves a nuisance in 
a place which must be and should be as informal 
as a school library, collecting and stamping the 
permits with the library stamp to assure the study- 
hall teacher that the pupil is in the library and 
not somehow sending the permit in from a 
fire escape where he may have elected to spend 
that period, checking the names on the permits 
to see that Johnny Cox has not in a humorous 
mood put down Mack Sennett, reference work, 
and supervising the room—because 90 to 140 
pupils can and will be noisy if not reminded that 
they are in the library. 
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There are a number of little items that the 
librarian might work on at her first opportunity. 
Some of them are: bibliography for a new course, 
reference problem from the day before, book 
order, list of books to borrow from the School 
Department Collection, periodical order, staff 
reports, annual report, and financial report. The 
first assistant might be working on new books. 
Our Cleveland Public Library books come out to 
the school branch practically ready for use, but 
new Board of Education books must be acces- 
sioned and sent down to the Main Library for 
cataloging. Bulletin boards, display cases, articles 
for the school paper are means of publicity which 
take time in planning as well as carrying through. 
Then there is the vertical file—that creature that 
has developed by leaps and bounds in importance 
and use in these days of changing headlines. 
Often there is not a book recent enough—give a 
pamphlet instead. The desk assistant might be 
charging or carding books, writing overdue 
notices or fines, doing the monthly circulation 
report, packing or unpacking the telescope which 
takes care of books and notices from Main Library 
as well as to Main Library, checking in the mail, 
or doing interloans. 

Interloans are books secured from the Main 
Library collection. Their handling takes a con- 
siderable amount of time because it is necessary 
to make out orders for individual titles and 
subjects as well as to keep records when they 
are received and returned. The advantage of 
getting interloans offsets the labor involved. The 
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prompt securing for teachers of needed material 
by means of interloan deliveries is an invaluable 
service. 

Each member of the staff is responsible for 
supervising the student who is helping her. The 
volunteers and NYA’s reinforce magazines, shelve 
books, water plants, collect permits, deliver books 
to teachers, and do many other jobs, thus proving 
themselves invaluable. 

4th period. Continue with anything you may 
have been able to start the third period. 

Sth and 6th periods are lunch periods with 
part of the staff at lunch and the others busy 
with floor work. 

7th period. Start to get ready for the end 
of the day. Although you may feel, and probably 
do, that you have accomplished little beyond keep- 
ing order, you must get ready for the end of 
the day. The telescope arives and must be un- 
packed and notices sent and materials delivered 
to members of the faculty—a high moment of 
the day—because a school is a small world unto 
itself and the telescope is our contact with the 
outside professional world. The overnight 
reserves are collected this period, at least those 
that are not in use. Collection of these reserves 
and their systematic arrangement saves untold 
confusion. By starting the seventh period to get 
them collected, you have time to look in obvious 
hiding places for books in great demand. These 
books—there may be 50 to 100 or more—are 
placed on a separate table before the last bell 
rings so that a part of the crowd is kept away 
from the charging desk. 


8th and 9th periods are always busy and usually 
overcrowded. Assignments have been made for 
the next day, pupils who don’t take studying 
too seriously are restless and noisy. Finally three 
o'clock approaches—a few minutes before three 
there is such a.tenseness in the air you feel 
almost anything could happen—but the bell does 
finally ring and as one horde leaves, another of 
200 to 300 arrives—each and everyone bent on 
getting the book he wants, having it charged, and 
getting out of that building in nothing flat. Two 
girls charge. Two hand out reserves. The li- 
brarian and first assistant help with reference 
work—and help is all that is accomplished with 
so many demanding voices. 


As three-thirty approaches you sink down where 
the last reference question left you and realize 
a little slowly that once again you have weathered 
the storm—the library is still intact—some shelves 
swept clean. There are always a few pupils 
around after the rush to discuss world or personal 
affairs. It is a sad duty to ask them to leave at 
four when the doors are closed, leaving just one 
half-hour to finish the circulation started earlier 
and any reports due next day at Main—financial, 
circulation, time sheets—the day is done. 


The view of the semester is a much calmer 
one—at least in retrospect. The five-day week, 
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grading period breaks, and end of the semester, 
cut into by various school holidays. 

Orientation periods are arranged in the library 
for all new pupils in the building. Library 
instruction follows and is one of the first prob- 
lems of a new semester—a monotonous chore, but 
one that we know pays big dividends. It is 
being given on the radio in a number of our 
schools. There are always new schemes being 
worked out or new approaches to old courses, 
which we all enjoy helping to get started and 
sharing in the reactions. Teachers are to be kept 
informed of new material in their field or special 
interest. One of the unpleasant duties is to get 
all fines and overdues cleared by the end of the 
semester. To balance that, one of the most 
pleasant of our duties is to contact all seniors 
and if they do not already have Public Library 
cards, give them a card of introduction to their 
nearest branch or to the Stevenson Room for 
Young People at Main Library. It is always 
gratifying to learn what a high percentage of 
each class is using branch libraries in addition 
to the school library; but it is even more gratify- 
ing to hand a card of introduction to a boy or 
girl who up to that time had not acquired the 
branch or Main Library habit. They are invari- 
ably pleased with the individual attention and 
experience has proved that the custom is well 
worth the effort involved. 


Upon this routine of an average school 
library the war settled and I use the word 
settled advisedly. A high school is not the 
first place where world-shaking events are 
felt, but once felt they are a part of every 
hour's activity. The first books to cause 
really more than a ripple were of the type 
of Van Paassen’s Days of Our Years and 
Berlin Diary by Shirer, both of which are 
still very popular. Over this routine, just 
outlined, our world at war has infiltrated. 
The material which follows was taken in 
part from reports sent in by the school li- 
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brarians describing their libraries’ part in 

the war effort, and was requested last June 

for inclusion in the report of the Superin- 

tendent of the Cleveland Public Schools. 
One librarian’s report began: 


The greatest value of the school library in the 
present time is its aid in the molding of student 
opinion, its help in building morale and an under- 
standing of the democratic way of life. 


Effect of the War on School 
Libraries 


1. Training workers includes both the student 
assistants who form efficient working habits and 
learn to follow instructions by helping in the 
library during junior and senior high school days, 
and the boys supplied with library materials 
in such courses as machine shop, electric and 
acetylene welding, blueprint reading, aviation and 
auto-mechanics—to mention only a few. Books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals to help with these 
subjects are circulated overnight or to the class- 
room where they are often needed to help with 
the project at hand. 
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2. Safeguarding health and physical efficiency. 
Many librarians have taken first aid courses and 
some have become instructors. All the libraries 
did their best to satisfy the overwhelming call 
for first aid textbooks and are now distributing 
the excellent handbook on first aid put out by 
the Office of Civilian Defense. There has been 
an increased call, and the demand satisfactorily 


met, for books on health in general, food, 
vitamins, and food purchasing. 

During the spring of 1942 the Cleveland 
Women's Physical Education Committee made 


up a list of 16 books, 5 pamphlets, and one 
periodical with the help of the library. This 
list has just been sent out in quantity to all 
library agencies for distribution. It will have 
the added impetus of being publicized by all 
the physical education teachers ‘throughout the 
city and is one way our school-age future citizens 
will be made aware of the importance of their 
health to themselves and to their country. 

3. Producing goods and services for war pur- 
poses. All staff members in the school libraries 
served with teachers for domestic and commer- 
cial sugar rationing. School libraries are depots 
for collecting books for the armed forces. School 
libraries serve as information centers for young 
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people along with many other organizations for 
the Youth Victory Activities Program sponsored 
by the Cleveland Civilian Defense Committee. 
Through this organization the young people have 
received recognition for many activities which 
they entered into with such enthusiasm and verve. 
They are collecting salvage materials, remember- 
ing boys at camp with letters and packages, 
taking care of children, helping with office work, 
making model airplanes, and participating in 
many other activities. The last-named project 
was city-wide in the junior highs last spring and, 
with all these young enthusiasts making model 
airplanes to be used by the Navy for training 
purposes, the demand was great for books of 
model airplanes. 


4. Raising funds to finance the war. Librarians 
are buying war bonds and have given to the 
Red Cross and Bomber for MacArthur Fund as 
well as publicized these drives for funds in the 
libraries. 

Containers are kept in available spots for 
paper for salvage and the vertical file weeding 
is now stimulated by the thought that what is 
discarded will do more than fill a wastebasket. 


5. Conserving materials and eliminating waste. 
All library supplies are being conserved with a 
vengeance. Just one item on a supply requisition 
marked “no longer available” serves as an abrupt 
but efficient check on the use of rubber bands, 
paper clips, and like supplies. Library permits 
can be and are being printed on both sides and 
sheets for library instruction are used with great 
care. 


Material on consumer education, purchase of 
food, charts and tables on food and clothing con- 
servation is evidenced in all our libraries. 


6. Protection of life and property. The li- 
brarians helped with air raid drills, being assigned 
stations, and furnished stories to tell and ideas 
for other activities to keep the younger children 
quiet. At Mt. Auburn, one of the more progres- 
sive elementary schools in the city, the library 
club is known as the Tale Spinners Club. Mem- 
bers of this club offered their services during 
air raid drills and their storytelling techniques 
had been perfected so that they could be heard 
down a long corridor in which were seated about 
one hundred pupils. 


The libraries have of course been information 
centers for air raid wardens and fire fighters as 
well as centers. of general information such as 
how to build an air raid shelter, how to sell 
pigeons to the government, how to get your dog 
enlisted, and how to identify airplanes. There 
has been an abundance of material on most phases 
of the present crisis and the most encouraging 
part of the discouraging situation is that the 
material is being asked for and used by a public 
not only curious but also wanting to help and in- 
forming itself so that it can be of the greatest 
help. 
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7. Training for morale and intelligent loyalties 
to our country and its purposes. 

8. Adjustments and changes in curriculum and 
teaching. These two topics are combined because 
they are so interrelated. The purpose is to 
develop an appreciation of the real meaning and 
value of democracy as contrasted with Fascism 
and Nazism, and a feeling for our country and 
our allies, an interest and understanding for Latin 
American countries and people of the Far East, 
the goals of the United Nations, and the need 
for planning for the future. This material goes 
to the young from elementary through junior 
and senior high school. Pamphlets such as: 
War Aims in War Propaganda; How to Fight 
Nazi Propaganda; Footprints of the Trojan 
Horse; Defense and the Consumer; Fire Protection 
in Civilian Defense; All Out Defense Training 
Jobs; The Headline Books; and World News 
of the Week have been used to good advantage. 
Also such books as Gunther—Inside Latin 
America, Hindus—Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia, 
Kraus—Men Around Churchill, Newman—Tools 
of War, Rauschning—Redemption of Democracy, 
Smith—Burma Road are used by teachers and 
also by pupils in the upper grades. Journalism 
teachers have assigned books written recently 
by foreign correspondents: Stowe—No Other 
Road to Freedom, Russell—Berlin Embassy, Smith 
—tLast Train from Berlin, Brittain—England’s 
Hour, Snow—Battle for Asia. Other books in 
constant demand are Ayling—R.A.F., Peet— 
Defending America, Guyton—Air Base, Pratt— 
Fighting Ships of the U. S. Navy, Brickson— 
Navy in Review, Leyson—Wings of Defense, 
Brown—lInsignia of the Services, Coyle—America. 


To emphasize subjects studied, innumer- 
able exhibits have been prepared. Maps 
are kept up to date by moving battle lines 
according to the latest news received. This 
is done by one of the library staff or by a 
current events club or class. 


The Social Studies Department of the 
Cleveland Public Schools is very much alive. 
Standing committees are constantly working 
on course and unit revisions. The librarian 
on these committees recommends recent, 
appropriate, and usable titles for the bibli- 
ographies and acts as liaison officer between 
revision in the making and the school 
librarians. This department last semester 
sponsored the Institute on Asiatic Studies in 
American Schools which met in Cleveland 
last May. Fifty-two members, educators, 
librarians, and leaders in other cultural 
activities attended. One of the results of 
the conference was the added emphasis to 
be placed on the countries on the “Rim of 
the Pacific’ throughout the elementary, 
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junior, and senior high school social studies 
courses. Books for reference and enrich- 
ment reading were purchased during the 
summer so that when the teachers assign 
the work in the fall in this field, the boys 
and girls of Cleveland can go to their 
libraries and get the books they need— 
books that will open for most of them a 
whole new world. This is possible only 
because a librarian for each of the three 
levels, elementary, junior, and senior, met 
with the conference and recommended 
usable books and prepared the bibliog- 
raphies. The junior highs have placed 
more emphasis upon India, Burma, China, 
Japan, Australia, and places in those parts 
of the world. Our young people of today 
must not discount or ignore the importance 
of an incident in Puluwat because they 
must know that Puluwat may be of vital 
importance in a world as closely bound 
together as is ours in 1943. 

WBOE, Cleveland Board of Education’s 
official radio station, has been a vital part 
of public education in Cleveland since 
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September 1938. Over its wave length 
programs go out to special classes and 
groups throughout the school system, as 
well as to general groups such as all teach- 
ers, all students of social studies, or all 
future citizens. Important broadcasts such 
as the President’s War Proclamation are 
also re-broadcast. 

Current issues, the current events part 
of the senior high social studies program, 
is broadcast from this station and goes on 
the air to senior high history classes each 
Friday. The Stevenson Room for Young 
People is responsible for assembling the 
material from which bibliographies to be 
used with these broadcasts are made. The 
printed announcement arrives at the school 
on Monday so that the school librarian has 
some warning of materials needed. Some 
of the late May and June broadcasts in- 
cluded these: The Japanese Empire, Fi- 
nancing the War, Intercultural American 
Ties, Canada and the U. S., The European 
Struggle, The World to Come, Progress of 
the War in the Pacific. 
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Another curriculum change this fall is 
the course offered in the senior high schools 
called Mathematics and Physics of Aero- 
nautics. It is a practical course for students 
who are cictuinded and to be substituted for 
a straight course in physics or mathematics. 

A conference was held in June 1942 of 
five librarians, two instructors who were 
teaching this course in summer school, and 
the heads of Science and Mathematics De- 
partment of the Board of Education. The 
main purpose of this meeting was to get 
some idea of the material to be covered 
by the course then in process of being 
worked out, and to decide what of the 
material available would probably be most 
useful. As a result of this meeting, books 
were ordered for the senior high schools 
so that they would be available for the fall 
term. 


In some of the school buildings defense 
classes are held during the day and evening. 
The library has met the need for books 
for some of the classes held after hours 
for the school library by furnishing class- 
room collections of titles needed. 

Last year a standing committee of school 
librarians was appointed to note titles of 
books and pamphlets and magazine articles 
on Peace Planning. We hope we will need 
that material soon. 


The Office for Service to Youth and the 
Stevenson Room for Young People have 
initiated this fall two activities which are 
a natural outgrowth of the world situation. 
They are the Listening Post and the Film 
Forum, and are a definite effort to direct 
public opinion and interpret the news. The 
Listening Post is held once a week for the 
Lowell Thomas and Vandercook broad- 
casts with a discussion period following. 

The Film Forum will be held every 
Friday, the same program three Fridays at 
different branches, and one Friday at Main 
Library. The subjects of the films are of 
current interest. These activities are publi- 
cized by the school libraries as well as by 
the branches and other young people’s 
Organizations in the city. 

The following definition of an American 
appeared in the book Conservation and 
Citizenship, by Renner and Hartley. Call- 
ing attention to material, positive and 
inspirational, in casual contacts with pupils 
and teachers, although one of the least 
measured, can be one of the most far- 
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reaching of any librarian’s services to her 
public. 


W hat Is an American? 


The American people have a peculiar inherit- 
ance, unlike that of any other people. Most of 
the first Americans were refugees of one sort 
or another. They had run away from war, military 
service, social and economic inequality, religious 
persecution, or political oppression. Many of 
their leaders were well educated men who had 
studied the history of the age-long struggle of 
mankind to achieve civil, religious, and eco- 
nomic liberties. When they were presented with 
an opportunity to create a new nation, they 
boldly planned an entirely new kind of govern- 
ment which would, they hoped, eliminate most 
of those inequalities which had distressed their 
forefathers in Europe. 


They wrote into the constitution of the new 
nation the list of personal rights for which 
Englishmen had struggled for a thousand years. 
They abolished the idea of a nobility with 
inherited titles and privileges. They separated 
church from state and made all religions equal 
before the law. They held that a man has a 
right to hold any or no economic, religious, or 
political beliefs. They emphasized the dignity 
and value of a human being, holding that a 
government exists for the man, rather than the 
man for the government. They set up a machin- 
ery of government to “secure the blessings of 
liberty." They made the army and the navy sub- 
ordinate to the civil authority. They held that 
everyone had the right to an education. Almost 
from the outset, they also held that all men had 
equal rights to land and other resources from 
which wealth and pleasant living could be created 


To be an American, therefore, means more 
than merely to have been born in the United 
States. It means that one has received a rich 
inheritance from the past. The American has 
the English language as his mother tongue, with 
its beauty and vigor of expression. Behind his 
language lies the literature of Britain plus 300 
years of American literature, the richest written 
heritage of any people. He has the personal 
rights and liberties of Englishmen, the self- 
reliance of the Scots, and the cooperativeness of 
the Scandinavians. He has inherited a thousand 
years of experience in self-government from the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Swiss. He has inherited 
patience, skill, and love of order and education 
from the Dutch and Germans, a fierce resistance 
to oppression from the Irish and Czechs, and a 
love of the land from the Poles and Finns. From 
the Jew he has inherited a love of music, a 
respect for law and learning, and a horror of the 
brutality of war. From the South European 
he has inherited the love of color, gaiety, and 


(Continued on page 726) 
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Storytelling: A Wartime Activity 


By Ruth Budd Galbraith * 


THE need for caring for children whose 

mothers are devoting all or part of their 
time to war activities, the necessity for keep- 
ing children at home more happily enter- 
tained has revived one of the most ancient 
of the arts—the art of storytelling. 

In the well rounded programs planned 
for the care of children in groups, the value 
of constructive entertainment is given full 
recognition and the need for inactive periods 
has naturally called for a storyteller. Out of 
this need arises the opportunity for school 
and children’s librarians to make a vital con- 
tribution to community wartime activities. 

There is a need for storytelling by volun- 
teer workers who wish to tell stories to chil- 
dren in community centers, day nurseries, 
and playground groups. There is a place for 
storytelling in the high school Victory Corps 
program and in the programs planned by 
many state and local home economics depart- 
ments for training pupils for volunteer 
service in community activities. School and 
children’s librarians can aid in training vol- 
unteer workers in these training programs. 


Professional storytelling is an art that can- 
not be mastered in a few easy lessons but 
almost everyone can tell a story and the tell- 
ing of his story can be vastly improved 
through the appreciation of the elements 
that make a story good for telling and by the 
application of some of the techniques and 
devices employed by the real storyteller. 


The choice of a story is most important. 
The storyteller must like the story. If she 
does not she cannot make children like it. 
She should look for qualities which make a 
story tellable and delightful to listen to. 


The storyteller can tell a story best when 
she knows the literature and background of 
the race or country from which it came, 
when she knows and understands the charac- 
teristics of that group, and is in complete 
sympathy with its customs and ideals. Know- 
ing those characteristics, customs, and ideals 
produces an intangible quality in the telling. 
It helps the teller to make the story her own. 
In re-telling the story she should tell it as 


"© Assistant Professor of Library Science, New Jersey 
College for Women; Author, Course for the Storyieller: 
An Outline, The H. W. Wilson Company, April 1943. 
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nearly as she can, without memorizing, in 
the style of the author, retaining as much as 
possible of his mood and expression. 

Preparing a story is not difficult if the 
teller observes the structure—the pattern of 
the story, if she learns the characters and 
situations, and then thinks through the in- 
cidents just as they happen. The telling of 
the story will be enhanced if she visualizes 
the happenings, imagines the sounds, tastes, 
smells, scents, and colors and describes them 
just as though she were seeing them. 

In her Way of the Storyteller Ruth Sawyer 
advances a technique to abolish techniques. 
But she does advocate a strong and effective 
use of the voice and spoken language or 
words. The storyteller must of course speak 
clearly to be understood and with resonance 
and depth to be heard. The addition of 
other simple techniques and devices will 
vastly increase the listeners’ pleasure in hear- 
ing the story. Emphasis on important words 
will make them carry more meaning; change 
of pitch and speed will recreate the mood 
and spirit of the story and provide the in- 
terest of variety; the effective use of pause 
will create suspense, emphasize an important 
idea and give the audience the opportunity 
to grasp the situation. With all of this, 
though, the storyteller must remain herself— 
the narrator. She must not become a living 
character of the story for storytelling is a 
narrative art and not a dramatic art. 

The first reason for telling stories to chil- 
dren may well be to entertain them and 
carry them safely through some difficult situ- 
ation. But a well chosen, well told story has 
more to offer than mere entertainment. It 
has something vital and lasting for he who 
hears of brave deeds is himself, for the time, 
brave. He who shares in another's efforts to 
hold to an idea himself champions that idea. 
So quite without moralizing a story may 
stimulate imagination toward braver deeds 
and higher ideals. Appreciation of literature 
can be initiated and increased through hear- 
ing good stories re-created. The child’s later 
and adult reading is enriched by his growing 
appreciation of symbols, by learning the 
meaning of phrase, fable, and allusions that 

(Continued on page 727) 
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Service Area of a Teachers College Library 


By Hazel Webster Byrnes * 


(HE college campus does not define the 
boundaries of the service of a college 
library. A college program that looks 
toward the development of not only the 
young people who make up its enrollment, 
but of the adults and the children with 
whom these young people have contact in 
their field of service, must recognize an 
abundance of opportunities in the out-in- 
the-field service for the college library. 

The effort to utilize these opportunities 
has resulted at the State Teachers College, 
Mayville, North Dakota, in the establish- 
ing of a Rural Adult Circulating Library 
and the development of a library-educational 
program in connection with the rural schools 
within the college community. 

The Rural Adult Circulating Library was 
the outgrowth of different factors. Con- 
tributing to its inception was the fact that 
this community was privileged to belong 
to one of the federal forum demonstration 
units for 1938-39. The other was the 
coming to the college in 1938 of President 
Cyril W. Grace, who has the conviction 
that the college belongs to the people and 
that its services should contribute to and 
promote their welfare. Probably the fact 
that there is developing a new ferment for 
knowledge due to the world situation also 
had its part in the establishment of this 
service. 

Calls began to come from adults in the 
surrounding community and to aid in giving 
service the college library presented the 


* Librarian, State Teachers College, Mayville, North 
Dakota. 
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County Parents and Teachers Hear about 
the Rural Adult Circulating Library Plan 


matter to teachers in the rural schools. They 
were glad to cooperate in acting as custo- 
dians for books and library materials which 
the college library placed with them for 
circulation. School after school became 
interested and small centers developed. 

In some cases it came about that one 
school exchanged with another before the 
materials were returned to the library. Once 
the library service was started, the insistance 
from the patrons has in most cases con- 
tinued its development throughout the 
changes of teachers that might take place. 

You are perhaps thinking that the college 
must have a large book appropriation to 
handle this demand. The contrary is true. 
It has such a pitiably small appropriation 
that last winter when the librarian was in 
attendance at the midwinter meeting of the 
A.L.A., the discussion as to appropria- 
tions placed it in the scale below even the 
minimum. 

Yet we have found that there are on 
library shelves books which can be placed 
for this use, excellent books which perhaps 
haven't had a great deal of circulation since 
they met for a time some particular need. 

Fortunately, too, pamphlets are now 
coming from presses in great numbers and 
can be purchased for small amounts. We 
have carefully made up a series of those 
considered authoritative and reliable and 
we draw heavily on this pamphlet source. 
Free and inexpensive material, too, is 
watched for in lists of every sort. 
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Since we are emphasizing service we shall 
omit details of management, such as the 
meetings with the teachers early in the 
school year, meeting the rural adults at 
different gatherings to which we are invited, 
the regulations of distribution and circula- 
tion and the kinds of library material called 
for which, incidentally, is of all kinds of 
which anyone can think. 

We would say that this service to rural 
adults is having results in bringing about 
a closer, a confident and kindly relation- 
ship between the college and community 
and is helping to awaken the people to the 
possibilities within themselves and within 
their own communities, a point on which 
we might elaborate to some extent. 

The development of a library-educational 
program in connection with the rural schools 
within the college community is, as in the 
case of the previously mentioned service, 
again responsible to the reaching-out policy 
of the college, to a library-minded super- 
visor of rural education, and to the estab- 
lished institution of Book Week, all of 
which cooperated with the college library 
to institute such a program. 

Before the time set for Book Week, the 
college library sends an invitation to out- 
lying rural schools to participate in a func- 
tion at the college during the closing day 
of the week—one year this function was 
a Book Festival, another a Book Convention. 
Just what it may be this year we are not 
sure. Anyway that would be telling and 
would spoil the surprise. 

The “Festival’’ year we invited everybody 
and could scarcely handle the crowd. The 
“Convention” year brought “delegates” and 
other guests aplenty, but not so many as 
to seriously disturb the decorum of the 
occasion. 

The rural supervisor took materials to the 
schools in plenty of time before the date 
set for Book Week. The rural teachers and 
the parents helped find other material and 
finally a program culminated in each school 
to which the parents were invited. 

By some method on which they them- 
selves agreed—one of the program numbers 
or parts of numbers cut to take not more 
than six to eight minutes each, were 
selected to be given at the college, as were 
displays which were to be brought in for 
exhibit. 
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The ensemble program in the college 
auditorium was the finale of the whole 
function and as such drew a huge crowd. 
Parents and others in the different rural 
communities made this a time for a general 
gathering. 

Different members of the college faculty 
helped in carrying out the schedule of the 
day. There were stories, introduction of 
new books—-some of which were loaned us 
by the State Library Commission, demon- 
strations by the pupils of various library 
techniques in their own schools, explana- 
tions by student helpers of how to use the 
college library, visits with guides to the 
primary department, the greenhouse, and 
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Library Books and Materials Tell of 
Our Neighbor Republics 


finally through the tunnel to West Hall 
where “tea” was served by book characters. 

An entire year is none too long in which 
to get ready for this annual event. Libraries 


must be built up and put into shape. That 
means there must be money raised to help 
buy books and lists and books must be 
perused from which to make the selection 
for purchase. And, to be sure, once the 
purchase is made, the books must be prop- 
erly cared for. The college librarian or her 
helpers have frequent calls to the various 
schools to counsel with the young librarians 
or to have secret conferences regarding pro- 
gram parts. These parts are, likewise, in 
process all through the year. Two schools 
have written book plays and designed and 
made their own settings and costumes. All 
the schools have school papers which will 
be a part of the display this coming fall. 
And as to the history of books and home- 
made examples from the earliest wax tablets 
and parchment (home-processed) to a 
beautifully bound book of the present day, 
it is probable that the college students view- 
ing the exhibit know less than do these 
rural school pupils. 

Other than these services outside the 
boundary of the college campus there are 
the usual college library services to alumni 
and services through the office of “‘inter- 
library’’ loans. These are more or less 
taken for granted. It is the two services 
regarding which I have spoken that help 
to define, as we see it, the service area of 
a college library, which area finally extends 
with undefined boundaries to whatever 
people and places have a contract with the 
college. 





CLEVELAND’S SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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play; from the African, humor and the enjoy- 
ment of rhythm. He has the heritage of religious 
liberty from the English Quakers, the French 
Huguenots, and the men of Ulster. From nature 
he has received a vast land filled with beauty 
and physical riches. From the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights he has received the opportunity 
to use all this lavish inheritance with the least 
possible interference and the greatest possible 
individual freedom. : 


More of the same kind of inspirational 
material that has a thrill and is challenging 
is this statement taken from “The Teacher's 
Job in War” by Elmer Davis which appeared 
in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
September 12, 1942. It is most certainly as 
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applicable to school librarians as to teachers, 
if not more so. 


More than ever before, the human race has 
its destiny in its own hands; barring some un- 
predictable astronomical catastrophe, the future 
will be what men make it. Teach your students 
then, that our future will be what we are strong 
enough, and resolute enough, and _ intelligent 
enough to make it, against the opposition of able 
and ruthless men who are determined to make it 
something else. Teach them that there is no 
Santa Claus; that we will get no more than we 
work for, and that unless we work hard enough 
and intelligently enough we shall be worse off 
than we could ever have imagined. H. G. Wells, 
writing just after the last war, described the 
situation of humanity at the time as a race 
between education and catastrophe. As we all 
know catastrophe won that race; but if the 
United Nations win this war education has one 


more chance. 
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Library Want Ads 


By Louise Riley * 


F you want something, ask for it. The 

Boys and Girls Department of the Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Public Library wanted ad- 
dresses of boys and girls who had moved 
and taken library books with them. Mes- 
sengers and pages with bicycles are scarce. 
People are moving about more than usual. 
How were we to recover books long overdue 
without using a great deal of staff time? 

We decided to ask for the help of those 
people who are most likely to have the in- 
formation, other boys and girls. We put up 
a notice board with the heading LIBRARY 
Want Abs. Below the heading are slots 
where we slip in our typewritten want ads. 
They all begin with the word “WANTED” 
in the approved way. 

WANTED someone who knows Bill Jones 

who used to attend Victoria School. Please 

tell us his address and ask him to bring back 


the book Treasure Island which should have 
been returned to the library on March 10th. 


Response was practically instantaneous. 
“Say, Missus, I'm the boy who knows Bill 
Jones. He lives on our street now. I'll tell 
him to bring the book back.” Then we take 
time to explain that the library can’t get 
messengers any more, that a child who bor- 
rows a book and does not return it on time 
is not a very good citizen, and that a boy or 
girl who helps us to recover the book is 
doing a practical act of citizenship. 

We were a little afraid that our young 
helpers might be over-officious. We have 
found, however, that they are genuinely 
troubled by the fact that other boys and girls 
do not return their books on time. We feel 
that their sense of responsibility toward each 
other and toward the community is increased. 

There are other uses for our want ads. A 
child loses a book on the street. It is found 
and returned to us. Perhaps the child who 
lost it is too shy to make enquiries about it. 
We put up an ad: 


WANTED John Smith 
found on the street. 


whose book was 


His pals bring him in. We make appro- 
priate remarks and everybody is happy. 





* Children’s Librarian, 
berta, Canada. 
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The Puppet Club needs a scenery painter. 
A Want Ad locates one immediately. A 
damaged book slips past the busy assistant 
at the receiving desk. We advertise for its 
last reader to see the children’s librarian, 
taking care not to shame him by saying why. 
After an interview he knows that we are 
interested in him and in the books he reads 
and the care he takes of them. 

We need snapshots taken in the library, 
so we advertise foe a camera enthusiast. The 
boy who applies is pleased to find that the 
library has a use for his hobby. 

A new book which we have read with 
delight doesn’t seem to be going very well 
with the boys and girls. WANTED someone 
to read it. A boy or girl offers, and goes off 
happily with the book. If this reader likes 
it, we ask him to tell his friends, his class, 
his teacher. The book comes into its own. 

Response to these want ads is, of course, 
purely voluntary. If a child wants to help, 
he offers. Then he acts with all the enthu- 
siasm which we human beings put into the 
things which we really want to do. The 
“ads” solve some of our problems easily and 
quickly. They give the boys and girls an 
opportunity to help and thus to feel a 
friendly and protective interest in the library. 





STORYTELLING 
(Continued from page 723) 

are used over and over again by great writ- 
ers. His awareness of sounds is intensified. 
His sense impressions are sharpened. There 
is sanity and exhilaration in a good humor- 
ous story and there is ethical value for every- 
one in the story which without moralizing 
makes unselfishness, kindness, and heroic 
deeds win in a conflict over vanity, false 
pride, cruelty, and deceit. 

Herein lie some of the basic aims of all 
library work with children. And every school 
and children’s librarian knows that children 
who habitually hear fine stories will finally 
but surely seek to read such stories. By train- 
ing other workers to tell good stories to 
children they will not only aid the com- 
munity but will increase the agents through 
which their own aims may be achieved. 
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The Library Borrows a Good Idea 
From the Army 


By Elsie Isabel Hill * 


HE teacher in the classroom and the li- 

brarian in the school library are allies 
in the battle to destroy prejudice and mis- 
information and to train a future informed 
electorate as firn: basis for democracy just as 
surely as China and the U.S. are allies in the 
battle against the Japanese. In the case of 
the two nations, language and cultural dif- 
ferences may give rise to misunderstandings 
and make perfect cooperation difficult unless 
someone can be found with the knowledge 
and background that will enable him to in- 
terpret one ally to the other. 

So the teacher's unfamiliarity with the re- 
sources of the library and the librarian’s 
vagueness about the day-to-day topics of the 
classroom may result in good material’s lying 
unused and gathering dust on library store- 
room shelves. In this emergency we have 
borrowed from atmy organization the idea 
of the liaison officer and adapted it to the 
junior high school. 

Do you, as a teacher, know what maps, 
charts, and pictures your school library has, 
with which you might decorate your bulletin 
boards? The National Geographic Maga- 
zine of March 1942 has an unequalled map 
of the Pacific War Area. Do you know 
whether it is mounted and ready for use as 
a background for current events? How do 
you keep track of the new library books in 
your field as they arrive? 


The Ideal and the Actual 


Of course, no one knows better than I, 
a librarian, that ideally there will be a 
smooth flow of notes or messages keeping 
you informed. Also I know how often we 
librarians fall short of the ideal. Moreover 
if you get a note now, while you are study- 
ing the Constitution, saying that a new map 
of Hawaii is available, will you remember it 
several weeks later when your class reaches 
the United States possessions ? 


* Librarian, Washington Irving Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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The problems presented by these ques- 
tions are being at least partially met by a 
new, extremely informal organization which 
has passed the purely experimental stage and 
is flourishing this second semester at Wash- 
ington Irving Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. 

It all started rather spontaneously when 
the head of the social-living department 
remarked one day, “I’ve never known so 
much about the library as since I’ve had Bob 
in class.” Bob was an A9 boy who worked 
in the library one period. Because he liked 
to talk, he made occasion to tell her about 
every new thing he saw there. From this 
simple start developed a — of liaison offi- 
cers—one or two active students to represent 
each social-living class which wished to join. 
Of course classes from other departments 
were welcome to join if they wished. 


These students were selected very care- 
fully on two counts—scholarship and citi- 
zenship. For this reason it was necessary to 
delay the selection long enough after the 
beginning of each semester for the teacher 
to become well acquainted with the in- 
dividuals. 

Scholarship is important for two reasons. 
First the representative must be able to grasp 
a general overview of what the teacher is 
planning in order to anticipate class needs. 
Also, he will have to spend some time in 
the library familiarizing himself with the 
visual and other resources, while the others 
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THE LIAISON OFFICER IN THE LIBRARY 


are pursuing routine classwork. This situ- 
ation presents an unequalled opportunity to 
challenge the superior student to live up to 
capacity. One girl found the splendid series 
of twelve pictures on the English Highway 
which had been mounted from the Pictorial 
Education. She took one home from class 
each night to study the paragraphs of writ- 
ten comment and finally presented a report 
to the class which sent the delighted teacher 
into the library to exclaim, “It was good 
enough for a high school senior.” 


Citizenship is important also. On the one 
hand a treasured perquisite of the office is a 
permanent card-pass which permits travel 
between classroom and library as many times 
as is mecessary to complete a satisfactory 
project. This pass may be used from other 
classes with the teacher's permission, or at 
noon, and of course must be subject to no 
abuse. 

By way of parenthesis I would like to 
comment that when the plan was started in 
Book Week, November 1941, rewards in 
the form of trips—perhaps to the Hunting- 
ton Library—were planned. Since then trips 
have been off the calendar, but we are 
pleased to discover that the students have 
lost no interest, and work as well as ever. 

Citizenship qualifications have led to the 
appointment of such capable students as the 
two B8 girls from different classes who 
were overheard settling their own problems 
without bothering anyone in authority: ‘‘All 
right, you take that map of the Santa Fé 
Trail now because your teacher has started 
the frontier, but don’t forget I want it next 
week!” 

Often the choice falls on a pupil who is 
now a library assistant or has been one in 
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the past. This gives him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make practical use of his knowl- 
edge of the library. 


The Mechanics 


Now for the mechanics. They are as 
simple as possible—red tape is kept to the 
minimum. Each student is shown by the 
librarian where to find the large rolled maps 
and charts, the large flat pictures, the smaller 
mounts, the classified book jackets. He is 
instructed how to make out a simple list of 
what he takes and file it behind the teacher's 
name, where he will find it and destroy it 
when the material is returned. He is en- 
couraged to feel that the librarian is always 
available to answer questions or make sug- 
gestions. Other duties performed by these 
useful students include: signing for library 
periods as well as for use of the motion 
picture and transcription machines and for 
the class set of small dictionaries circulated 
from the library, helping assemble class 
reading sets of books or magazines for free 
reading periods in the room, and checking 
out pamphlets in the teacher’s name. 

It is a great help to the librarian to be 
able to associate a certain pupil with each 
teacher and not have to ask every time, 
“which teacher sent you?” 


The arrangement can be all things to all 
people. There is room for great expansion 
if a pupil with enterprize and initiative finds 
his imagination stimulated, At worst it pro- 
vides a reliable and accustomed messenger. 
But so far we have known the best rather 
than the worst, and to my mind one of the 
chief reasons for such success is the spon- 
taneous, informal way in which, like Topsy, 
we “just growed.” 
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The School Library and Guidance 


By Grace Dunkley * 


JN a well organized guidance program in 

the school, the librarian is an important 
consultant for guidance material for all 
pupils, teachers, administrators, and counsel- 
ors. She must be sympathetic to the guid- 
ance program and, through the facilities 
which the library has to offer, help develop 
a ‘guidance consciousness’” among pupils 
and school personnel. The library should 
become the laboratory for the guidance pro- 
gram, from which material that is collected 
may be disseminated to the teacher and to 
the pupil. 

The librarian has three general objectives 
as part of the guidance program: 
(1) to collect material and information for all 
areas of guidance and keep that material new and 
up to date, (2) to classify and file the material to 
make it easily accessible to both teachers and 


pupils, (3) to make the material a moving and 
vital part of the library circulation. 


Methods of achieving these objectives 
vary with the librarian and the position the 
library has in the school. In our own 
“library-centered” school we have found the 
following suggestions helpful. 

I. Achieving the objectives of collecting mate- 
rial and information. 

1. Teachers 


Teachers are one of the most important 
sources for reliable and new material in their re- 


* Librarian, Logan, Utah, Junior High School. 


CAREERS 
AHEAD! 
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A Library Always Has Much Interesting 
Career Material Available 
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Eighth Grade Girls Work in the Library, 
Checking Books and Magazines, Shelv- 
ing Materials, etc. 


spective fields. It not only aids the librarian to 
receive these recommendations but it also gives the 
teacher a personal interest in the library and a 
knowledge of available material the library con- 
tains. 


2. Use of recommended booklists and catalogs 
for book selection 
(1) Children’s Catalog 
(2) Wilson Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries 
(3) American Library Association Lists 
(4) Literary Guild Selections 
(5) Horn Book 
(6) Wilson Library Bulletin 
(7) National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish Book Lists 
(8) Saturday Review of Literature 
(9) New York Times Book Review Sec- 
(10) 
3. Magazines 


tion 
Book publishers’ catalogs and others 
Magazines have current articles and reliable 
information on guidance problems. These have 
proven a very popular source of information. 
4. Clippings 
After a magazine has been used or a dupli- 
cate copy of the magazine may be purchased, 
articles of special interest may be clipped and filed. 
These clippings from papers and magazines are an 
important source of recent information. 


5. Free and pamphlet material 

Many companies and industries publish ma- 
terial that would be sent free of charge or for a 
very nominal price if requested. The United States 
Office of Education has a publication, 200 Sources 
of Pamphlet Material on Occupations, that is a 
valuable aid, and The H. W. Wilson Company 
publishes a Vertical File Service with an accumu- 
lated yearly volume on pamphlet material. 
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6. Films 


The library should have material on what 
films are available, their cost and how they may be 
secured. The library may be the filing place for 
any films the school may purchase. 


7. Students 


Students are usually willing to collect and 
write up information they can collect or acquire. 
This is especially important for information and 
opportunities on their immediate environment, 
about which printed material may not be avaiiable. 

8. United States Office of Education has spe- 
cialists who are working constantly in this field 
and are willing to advise you and send their pub- 
lications. Some of this material is free or has a 
very nominal cost. 


II. The second objective of classifying and filing 
material is a part of a librarian’s specialized 
training. In classifying and filing these 
things should be considered. 

1. The age group in which the library is 
situated. In an elementary or junior high school 
an abridged Dewey Decimal System for catalog- 
ing books would probably be less confusing to 
pupils using it, and the abridged system will 
still have carry-over value for the more intricate 
system used in secondary and higher education. 

2. Librarians should keep in mind the use 
children are going to make of the material. 

3. File so both teacher and pupils may use it. 
There are several methods of filing but the more 
simplified the method the more self-reliant pupils 
will become. 


(Note: In our own library we have open 
shelves for books, open magazine rack with 
back numbers in compartments behind each 
current issue, and an open pamphlet file 
with material arranged alphabetically.) 

4. Whatever system is decided upon for classi- 

fying and filing, be consistent in its use. 

5. Keep material new and up to date. 

material that has become obsolete. 


Discard 





Hobbies of Doll Collecting and Airplane 
Models Mix Well with Books 
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Attractive Magazine Display 


6. Material placed in drawers or files too often 
becomes material only a librarian can find and 
use, and more often becomes “dead” material. 


III. Many methods may be used to obtain the 
objectives of making your guidance material 
a vital part of the library's circulation. 

1. Posters are attractive and decorative and 
usually attract attention. 

2. Displays. Displays may be of some spe- 
cialized field or of varied subjects. 

3. Book jackets make a colorful introduction 
to new material. 

4. Special tables or rooms for material. If 
this material is changed frequently it adds interest 
and becomes a favorite place in the library. 

5. Guilds or clubs. If your school has a guild 
program the material should be in demand. 

6. Teachers. If teachers are notified of ma- 
terial the library has, or if books and magazines 
are sent first to teachers for examination, they 
will willingly introduce material to pupils. 

7. Homeroom. Our daily homeroom has proved 
to be a very popular place for discussion of guid- 
ance problems and material. Librarians should at- 
tempt to keep new and interesting materials in 
advisor’s hands to vitalize this period. 

8. Girls and Boys Council. The council meet- 
ings may be used for discussion on careers. A 
library always has much material that should be 
available for these discussions. 

9. School paper. The library has a section 
in the school paper where student reporters con- 
tribute news of interest about the library and its 
material. 

10. Principal. Our principal, through this 
weekly bulletin for teachers, lists new and inter- 
esting material, also the problems for homeroom 
discussion for some of the periods each week. 

11. Magazines. Our magazines, attractively 
displayed and open for student use, are a popular 
corner of the library. 

12. Hobbies. Children’s hobbies arranged in 
a display encourage further activity into voca- 
tional fields. 

13. Librarian. Through observation and per- 
sonal contact, the librarian knows the particular 
interests of pupils. She is the contact between 
the pupil’s interest and his needs. The material 
the library contains becomes important only as 
the child’s use of it makes it important. 
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The Display-of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 





HIS window display, “Women at War,” 

arranged by the Public Library of Rochester, 
New York, can also be adapted for a table 
display. The large buff-colored poster, 28” by 
44”, with maroon lettering, is flanked on either 
side by maroon construction paper, forming a 
background to books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, arranged so as to follow the diagonal 
pattern of the poster. The graduated platforms 
on which the books are standing are made from 
pasteboard boxes covered with maroon construc- 
tion paper. On the table is a large sheet of buff 
paper matching the poster. The colorful figures 
on the poster are paper dolls secured from 
Woolworth’s Five and Ten Cent Store. They 
are 91/.” tall and come in a cut-out book called 
Liberty Belles put out by the Merrill Publishing 
Company, Chicago, costing ten cents. The serv- 
ices represented on the poster are WAAC, WAVES, 
SPARS, MARINES, AWVS, WOW, NURSE'S AID, VIC- 
TORY GARDENER, and FARM WORKER. The uni- 
forms of the WAVES, SPARS, and MARINES were 
not included in the set and had to be traced 
from other costumes and painted with tempera 
showcard colors, but a later edition of Liberty 
Belles or some other set of dolls may include 
them. Each doll stands out 2” from the back- 
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womtw 
on 
Defense 


ground on a platform, 244” by 4”, made from 
the same material as the poster and glued to it 


The name of the service illustrated is lettered 
on the edge of the platform. 
DISPLAY TECHNIQUES 
Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 
Routzahn, M. S. Tell lt with Exhibits. Social work 


publicity council, 1936. 
Focke, H. M. & others. ‘‘Library Bulletin Boards 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 15:574-7 March 1941. 
New York Museum of Sciefice and Industry Exhibition 


Techniques. The Museum, 1940. 

Herbert Lozier. “Scenes in Méiniature.’’ Popular 
Science. 137:198-201 October 1940. 

Young, F. H. Technique of Advertising Layout 
Covici, 1935. 

Carlyle, Paul & Oring, Guy. Learning to Letter 
McGraw, 1939. 


461 Timely Pictographs on Social and Economic Topi 
Picterial Statistics, Inc, 1940. 

Hurst, A. E. Displaying Merchandise for 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

How to Put the Win in Windows. 
facturing Company, 1939. 


Profit. 


Dennison Manu 


* Public Relations Committee, American Library Asso 
ciation. 
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Library Report Card 


LOS ANGELES CHILDREN GIVE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
GOOD MARKS 


Excerpts from reports of children in the 37th Street School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


HE children look forward eagerly 

to their library period. The sixth 
grade undertook to organize the library 
and to manage it. Every child in our 
room had a chance to share in this 
work, . . Although our library is small, 
we have a nice collection of books. We 
have books covering many, many sub- 
jects, so that there is something here to 
interest every child in this school. . . 
Because taxes are so high, the School 
Board doesn’t believe it can furnish 
library rooms in elementary schools. So 
we had to furnish this room ourselves. 
The principal let us use money from the 
Student Body Fund because she believes 
that not only would our class learn a 
great deal from our’ experience but the 
whole school would profit so much from 
this kind of room. . . 

When our class came into the room 

for the first time we found piles of 
books everywhere. These piles and more 
books which came from all parts of our 
building kept us busy for days. When 
we finally got our books on the shelves 
we were delighted, for at last this room 
looked like a library. . . Our printing 
committee has done nearly all of the 
typing and all of the printing needed. 
We have an information committee to 
help people find what books and mate- 
rial they need. . . Our contact commit- 
tee carries messages to and from the 
Public Library and ours. . . 

The purpose of this library is to in- 
terest more children in reading and to 
build up the reading habit. . . Every 
morning of school, the dusting commit- 
tee goes to the library to clean it up. 
The flower committee puts in fresh 
flowers. . . If there is a radio program 
which has to do with our library inter- 
ests, we pin up a notice on the bulletin 
board. . . We built up a code of good 
behavior in the library. Any child who 
is careless must memorize the code be 
fore using the library again. . . We 
have tried to build up as fine a library 
as possible. We welcome suggestions 
for improvements. 
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Let’s 


Read 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING READING OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Gifts 


ROM Book Week till Christmas 652 children 
in Mason City practiced democratic living by 
voting for the book which they thought would 
give the best picture of American life to a refugee 
child newly come to America. No effort was 
made to influence the choice except by arranging 
a display of several hundred American books. The 
librarians and many teachers were interested in it 
and were glad of an opportunity to talk over 
American books with the children. 

Mary Ellen Evans, children’s librarian in Mason 
City, planned with Edna Pyle, Secretary of the 
YWCA, to get the name of a refugee child to 
whom a book on America would mean something. 
A Chinese family with three children was selected. 

When the count of the ballots showed that the 
D’Aulaire books were high choices, The Star 
Spangled Banner, George Washington, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were ordered for the three Chi 
children. 

Keys the children had brought for the salvage 
drive netted a small amount for the gift book 
purchase and the library staff was interested in 
adding a bit. 

A Frenchman writing to Louis Adamic asked 
why the hundreds of thousands of men and 





Mrs. Shun-Hsin Chang Chi reads about 
the American flag to Ch’ao-Chu and 


Chin. On the wall are panels made by 
Mrs. Chi. The flowers are delicate 
colored finger paintings, and above them 
are poems about the flowers, written by 
some of their Chinese friends. 
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Chin Chi is in Second Grade and can 
read “‘a lot,” but she enjoys having big 


brother Ch'ao-Li read to her, while 

Ch’ao-Chu looks on. Their favorite, of 

the three books given to them by lowa 
City children, is Abraham Lincoln. 


women who have fled from their countries can’t 
be used to help in building a world after the war. 
He thinks training schools should be started for 
them in America so they would quickly learn 
American institutions and ways. 

Approaching the refugee question from another 
angle, the children in Mason City have begun at 
the library to learn about refugees and to learn 
from them, to share with them the treasures in 
books. Letters from the D’Aulaires and Mrs. Chi 
have vitalized an exhibit of foreign books follow- 
ing the American exhibit. 

LyDIA MARGARET BARRETTE, Librarian 
Mason City, lowa, Public Library 


Summer Reading in Milwaukee 
66 O more pencils, no more books—’ S 
sing the school children every June, 
but not in Milwaukee. When the time comes 
to put schoolbooks away, hundreds of young 
Milwaukeeans make a beeline for their neighbor 
hood library. Why the rush? Well, the sooner 
they register in the AOBW the sooner they 
can get started on their reading project and 
finish before the deadline in August. 
To explain, the AOBW is the Ancient Order 
of Book Worms, a venerable society that was 
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five years old in 1942. The project is to read a 
certain number of approved books between June 
15 and August 15. Last year the reward for 
reading was a picture of Uncle Sam without 
stars on his hat or lapels. For each book read 
a child was given four silver stars to paste in 
place. Reading twelve books during the period 
meant completing the Uncle Sam with 48 stars. 


It also entitled the child to take part in the 
parade and rally at the end of the season. The 
parade, under police protection, wound through 
downtown Milwaukee on August 29th. Two 
thousand children from the main and all 17 
branch libraries dressed up to represent characters 
from favorite books. (Two years ago there 
were only three hundred bookworms.) A few 
large pieces, such as the Mulberry Street horse 
and animals from Toby Tyler's circus, were made 
by the library's display department; otherwise the 
children and the branch librarians worked out 
their own presentation. 

Several bands were engaged to march, at no 
cost, and young drum majorettes were ready, 
willing, and able. 

The parade passed a reviewing stand in front 
of the public library and ended at the auditorium 
of the vocational school. Here the children 
staged a rally at which membership certificates 
were awarded, a plaque was awarded to the 
branch having the largest number of “winners” 
and honorary memberships were given to the 
mayor and to a radio announcer who had done 
much to promote children’s reading. Certificates 
were signed by the librarian as “Lord High 
Chelifer’’ and countersigned by the Chief of 





Milwaukee Sentinel 


Twins Get Pointers on Their Reading 
Game from “Uncle Sam” 
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Circulation as “Exalted Corrodentium.” The two 
Latin tags are scientific names for bookworms. 
The whole plan of AOBW lends itself to 
whatever variations an ingenious librarian can 
invent, and it gets the library in the news. 
Most important, however, is the fact that at the 
core of the program is the stimulation of more 
and better reading. That is the essential in- 
gredient. Without it, mere stunts for the sake of 
publicity are indefensible. If you wish to start 
a local chapter of AOBW you are welcome to 
do so. 
‘GERALD P, CAFFREY 
Chief of Publications and Exhibits 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Books Are Allies 


N Adams County summer reading project 
sponsored by the junior department of the 
Hastings Carnegie Library evinced, the fact that 
“books are among our best allies in the fight 
to make democracy work.” 
Large shields decorated with flags and carrying 
the theme: 
Democracy—The American Way 
Adams County Summer Reading Club 
made up the main poster for each branch library. 
Patriotic bookmarks and a frieze of silhouette 
shields on the wall were used. Individual shelves 
carried. slogans that made for democracy and 
represented the classification of books to be 
read, 
History—Land of Liberty 
Biography—Great Americans 
Civics—Good Citizens 
Religion—Freedom of Religion 
Other Lands—Friendly Neighbors 
Art, Music, Poetry—America in Song and Verse 


Boys and girls joining the club read their 
first book on democracy and as many books as 
they chose from the different bookshelves. Each 
child kept a record of books read in a booklet 
of flag format which was filed at the desk. 

The closing of the summer reading club was 
celebrated with a “patriotic party” with Boy 
Scouts from various troops in charge of the pro- 
gram. The play, “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” taken from the book Citizenship 
Plays by Eleanore Hubbard, was presented by a 
gtoup of Cub Scouts. Members from different 
Scout troops demonstrated first aid, knot tying, 
and signaling. 

375 boys and girls registered for the democracy 
reading club. All children registered received a 
miniature silk flag and a flag booklet containing 
the title and author of books read during the 
summer. 

ELLEN D. Smitu, Librarian 
Carnegie Library 
Hastings, Nebraska 
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Book Fair Display 


6 ben Endicott Public Library entered in a Com- 
munity Book Fair a display designed to 
show the relationship between books and our war 
effort. 

The background is a miniature replica 6’ long 
and 3’ wide of the library's own fence and 
gate with the tulip garden and lawn as it appears 
every spring. The figures on the walk entering 
the library include a child, a professor, a soldier, 
a worker, and a farmer, each one playing a vital 
part in the war effort as the rime placed along- 
side of the walk reveals. The first line on the 
grass at the entrance reads: “This is the house 
that Free Men built” and continuing in front of 
the child: 

“This is the child with the happy lilt 

Who comes to the house that free men built.” 


For her book she has chosen the Tall Book of 
Mother Goost illustrated by Rojankovsky. 
In front of the professor the rime reads: 
“This is the leader with the pensive eyes 
Who seeks a peace devoid of lies 
For the sake of the child with the happy lilt 
Who comes to the house that free men built.” 


The leader has chosen the book Democracy Today 
and Tomorrow by Bene’. (The Problems of Last- 
ing Peace by Hoover was used originally, but due 
to requests for it from the public, we substituted 
the Bene’ book.) 

The rime continues: 

“This is the soldier with the fighting jaw 

Who studies to beat the Axis law 

And backs the leader with the pensive eyes 

Who seeks a peace devoid of lies 

For the sake of the child with the happy lilt 

Who comes to the house that free men built.”’ 


The soldier has chosen to read the book Defense 
Will Not Win the War by Kernan. 
The rime continues with the worker: 


“This is the worker with the brawny arms 
Who makes the guns that shoot like charms 


In the hands of the soldier with the fighting 
jaw 

Who studies to beat the Axis law 

And backs the leader with the pensive eyes, 
etc.” 


To aid him in his job the worker has chosen the 
book Welding and Its Application by Rossi. 
The last section of the rime reads: 


“This is the farmer with the gay little jig 
Who studies his crops to make them big 

To feed the worker with the brawny arms 
Who makes the guns that shoot like charms 
In the hands of the soldier with the fighting 
jaw, etc.” 


The farmer has chosen the book Outlines of 
Agricultural Economics by Taylor. 

All the work for the display was done by the 
staff. The janitor built the wooden fence and 
gate and painted them. The red shingles on the 
roof were made from a small piece of composition 
roofing. The walk was cut out of plain cardboard 
and painted light grey with the same paint used 
for the base of the fence. A piece of fiberboard, 
6’ long and 3’ wide formed the base for the whole 
display. . 

The figures were cut out of cardboard and their 
clothing made from real fabrics. The child has 
yellow yarn hair and a gingham dress, the leader's 
cap and gown are made from black broadcloth, the 
soldier's uniform is of khaki, the worker and the 
farmer wear blue denim overalls. The farmer's 
costume also includes a plaid shirt, a straw hat 
braided from yellow crepe paper cut into narrow 
strips, a pair of wire spectacles which you can't 
see in the picture. And please notice his juliets 
which are painted on. The figures are held up- 
right by standards attached to the back of each 
one and inserted into a slit in the cardboard walk. 

We all made tulips, fashioned from crepe paper 
of all colors and stuck into the fiberboard with a 
common pin. Real earth covers the tulip bed and 
the artificial grass on either side of the walk comes 
from the ten-cent store. The vine running along 
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the fence is made from green crepe paper wound 
around fine wire. 

The lettering is black printing on pieces of 
yellow cardboard with a red V enclosing the first 
letter on each card. 

The bright background, the many-hued tulips 
and the green grass made the display a colorful 
one which appealed equally to children and adults 
and still fulfilled its purpose of expressing our 
theme “books and the war.” 

BEATRICE E. Scott, Librarian 
Endicott, New York, Public Library 


Reading for Fun Club 


HE children’s department of the Sandusky 

Public Libraty is attempting to build up a 
summer reading program which will become a 
tradition. For three successive years we have had 
a reading club based upon the same fundamental 
outline but each year adapted to a current interest. 
The first year, 1940, it was known simply as the 
Reading for Fun Club; in 1941 it was the Read- 
ing for Fun Sailing Club, and in 1942 we had the 
Reading for Fun Airplane Club. 

When a child registered at the Reading for 
Fun Airplane Club desk, his name, address, school, 
and grade were written on a 3” x5” card which 
served as our record of the books he read. Each 
child received a pair of small metal wings fastened 
to a strip of colored paper on which to write his 
name. This was then pinned to the “Application” 
bulletin board. When he returned the books 
which he had read, he reported their names to be 
recorded on his registration card. For each book 
read he received a small paper airplane on which 
to write his name and the name of the book. 
(These planes were outlined on colored paper by 
mimeograph and then cut out.) Around the 
rooms, shelves had been converted to bulletin 
boards representing types of books—Real People, 
Highly Improbable, It Happened Here (illustrated 
by a map of Europe), etc. Each paper plane 
representing a book read was to be pinned to the 
proper board. In fulfilling the requirement of 
explaining his choice of board a child was really 
making an informal book report to the librarian. 
For her this proved a most interesting process— 
the children’s choice of type (bulletin board) for 
their books was often astonishing and sometimes 
amusing—and gave her a chance to recommend 
titles for further reading. When the child had 
completed the process of pinning his airplane in 
the proper place, he moved his own wings up one 
position on the panel. On reaching the top, 
Captain, he had completed the reading of ten 
books and was permitted to remove his wings and 
wear. them. The strip of colored paper bearing 
his name was left in the display. 

The wings which were such an integral part of 
our club were furnished without charge by the 
Cessna Aircraft Company. However, as the com- 
pany’s advertisements had stated that the wings 
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Reading for Fun Airplane Club 





Reading for Fun Sailing Club 
(above and below) 





would be given free to anyone purchasing a ten- 
cent war stamp through them, we asked our read- 
ers to carry through this idea and buy a war stamp 
through the library when they completed the read- 
ing of ten books. Buying the stamp was a re- 
quirement only for taking the wings to wear, not 
for joining the club or receiving the regular Read- 
ing for Fun Club award. Over $50 was turned 
over to the government in this way. 

The club had, until last year, been open only to 
children passing into the third grade and over. In 
1942 we started a junior club for little folks 
capable of reading only the easiest material. This 
club was set up on a much simpler basis than the 
other group, and a record of only the first ten 
books a child read was kept on the club registra- 
tion card. Their names were written on paper 
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““wind-socks’ which were pinned over small paper 
airplane hangars pasted on a low bulletin board. 
For each book he read a member of the junior 
club received a paper propeller to be pinned inside 
the open door of his hangar; ten colored-paper 
propellers were exchanged for one of silver paper. 
Many members of this club read‘ thirty or more 
books during the summer. By having the junior 
club we encourage regular reading by the little 
folk; later they will become members of the regu- 
lar club. 


Announcement of the club had been made by 
the children’s librarian in every elementary school 
room in the city. Newspaper publicity was de- 
signed to help parents understand the club and to 
lead them to encourage their children to join it. 
Awards in the form of specially designed book- 
marks made from a linoleum block are given to 
each first-year member. Second-year members re- 
ceive a certificate in form of a scroll; third-year 
awards are those same scrolls with the addition of 
a gold seal embossed with the library embosser. 
There is a special bookmark designed for the 
junior club. The awards are given by the chil- 
dren's librarian at the Book Week programs held 
in each of the elementary schools. 

Our book collection is steadily growing, but we 
have only 1.75 books per capita with a circulation 
of 16.67 per registered borrower and a turnover 
of 6.11 per book. For this reason and because of 
the actual cost of printing, we do not use printed 
lists. Our club functions on the basis of individual 
selection with the guidance of the librarian, the 
theme of the club, and the use of bulletin boards 
representing types of books to urge variety of 
choice. 

Now we are making plans for the fourth year 
of the club—The Reading for Fun Service Club. 
Large copies of all kinds of service insignia will 
be used for displays, and the child will be en- 
couraged to think of reading as a means of making 
him a better world citizen. We must have sim- 
plicity, both because of space limitation and the 
number of members. The ciaildren must carry on 
the greatest amount of detail themselves. Always 
a new idea must be tested against the possibility 
of using it with 300 members, as at first, 500 
members, as we had planned for last year, or 
1000 members, as we now must consider! There 
is a steadily increasing interest expressed in our 
club—one of the adult child-study clubs has re- 
quested the children’s librarian to explain it as 
their program for “guest night.” Cumulative in- 
terest has been built up by the fact that the same 
name, with variations, is used for the club each 
year, and the attitude that the Reading for Fun 
Club is an “event” to look forward to is fostered 
by our secrecy about our plans although “What's 
next year’s club going to be?” is a question fre- 
quently heard from September to May. In fact, 
it would seem that for almost a fourth of San- 
dusky’s juvenile population the Reading for Fun 
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Club is as much a part of summer as swimming 
and circuses. 

J. DeEMutTH Roupe, Children’s Librarian 
Sandusky, Ohio, Library Association 
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Career Display 


HIS is a snapshot of the central ‘‘career’’ dis- 
play used in honor of the graduation of the 
ninth grade from junior high school, but a 
similar idea would be especially successful in 
high schools 
The display board is fixed to represent a stage, 
with white “side curtains” and black center 
Cut-out paper dolls dressed in cap and gown 
are approaching “the future” with diplomas. At 
the top, directly below the question mark, are 
six general career books, as Rosengarten’s Choo: 
ing Your Life Work, Cades, Jobs for Girls, and 
Klinefelter, Electrical Occupations. Having taken 
a poll of the graduates earlier in the year, we 
prepared a diploma for each individual child 
containing a list of books and pamphlets which 
he could find in our library on the career in 
which he was interested. (These diplomas may 
be seen in a mortarboard below the general 
career books, and on the top shelf of each book 
truck.) Fiction displayed on the book trucks 
includes such titles as Lansing, Sky Service, 
Boylston, Sve Barton, Simon, Don Watson Starts 


His Band, Sichwick White Coats, and Van 
Gelder, Smash Picture. 
Pamphlets, magazine articles, and clippings 


were included in an adjoining display, but this 
one is a more unusual idea and the one that 
particularly attracted the children because it was 
designed for each one individually. The diplomas 
were mimeographed and tied with ribbon and 
made quite an attractive souvenir, in addition to 
containing useful booklists. They were made on 
regular typing paper, turned sidewise. 
VirGINIA MACDONALD, Librarian 
Ruffner Junior High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 


A Victory Book Game 


SING the news item that an Army plane had 
taken off for Midway with a load of Victory 
Books, a Victory Book game was devised for the 
children of Ascot Branch Library. An Army and 
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Navy plane flew to Australia carrying the selec- 
tions of the children. 

The game proved exciting to the children and 
interesting to the children’s librarian and staff. 
Each child at the beginning drew his flying orders 
from a box and he proceeded for flying instruction 
either in the Army or Navy; after reporting five 
books his name was placed on a bulletin board as 
a flying student and his progress was noted to a 
flying cadet, co-pilot, and pilot when he received 
his wings. If more books were reported he was 
ranked accordingly in the Army or Navy. 

Two planes flew across the bulletin boafd that 
was a map of the Pacific Ocean and the islands. 
It took ten books reported on a side for the air- 
plane to move an inch. The child checked his 
group—Army or Navy—when he reported each 
book and also one heading—vVictory, good, or 
poor—as he judged the book. The Victory books 
were the ones chosen to take to Australia and each 
child was encouraged to make his own decisions. 
After a title received two votes as a Victory book 
it was entered on a bulletin and those having the 
majority of votes had their jackets displayed (this 
group of jackets changed about once a week as 
the votes fluctuated). 

The results of the game were quite interesting. 
First of all the division into the Army and Navy 
made the groups fairly even and the competition 
more keen. However as a suggestion it might be 
well to add the Marines as many were dis- 
appointed that they could not fly for them. The 
titles chosen as Victory books of course were in- 
fluenced by several factors, i.e., the number of 
copies in circulation, movies, etc. However the 
children took their judging very seriously and 
wanted only the best books included. One little 
boy illustrated the thought that went into each 
grading. He marked Picture Tales from Mexico, 
and Magyar Fairy Tales as “poor’’; when ques- 
tioned, he said,’ but I thought and thought and 
even though I liked ‘em a lot, I don’t think that 
the soldiers in Australia would’’! 

Teeny and the Tall Man, by Meade, received 
the greatest number of votes, Boylston’s Sue Barton 
came in second, and Carol Brink's Baby Island 
third. However hundreds received at least one 
vote and the young patron was disappointed when 
no one else would vote for his book. When the 
children’s librarian tried to slow down the number 
of Victory votes she met with stubborn opposi- 
tion; each child had made his decision and he 
believed in it. Such answers as this were given: 
“I only take books I am sure to like.” One little 
girl underlined hers each time and added “the 
best book I ever read” and when called on it she 
sighed and said, “I know, but the last book al- 
ways seems to be the best.” Perhaps it proves 
that for every book there is a child. 

At the end of the game those children who had 
read outstanding books had their picture and the 
jacket of their favorite book displayed on the 
bulletin boards. The honor, as one boy said, was 
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Transoceanic Bulletin Board 


worth more than any prize. The parents and 
friends came to admire and the other children read 
willingly any book chosen as “best’’ by another 
child. 

What of those books that were checked as 
“poor”? For the most part they proved to be in- 
dividual choices and there was no trend. No title 
received more than two votes as ‘poor’ except 
Pinocchio, which was also among the leads in 
“Victory books.” Eighty-four titles were checked 
as “poor” while three hundred and sixty were 
given at least two Victory votes. During the game 
3,350 books were reported. Many of the titles 
that were marked “poor” were also marked “Vic- 
tory” and when the matter was looked into it was 
discovered that the child was reading books too 
easy or too difficult. 

The project was a fair amount of work as is 
almost any one that the children’s librarian uses as 
a method to guide the child’s reading habits, but 
it was fun also. The children’s grading the books 
themselves has given the children’s librarian mate- 
rial for any amount of P.T.A. talks and reading 
lists. It has proved worth while and very timely. 

Mary J. CarTER, Children’s Librarian 
Ascot Branch Library 
Los Angeles, California 

















Readers and “Best” Books 
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Cooperative Exhibit 


maces bit of available exhibit space in the 
Osterhout Free Library was devoted to an 
exhibit prepared by history pupils in the city high 
schools. The exhibit covered ancient and medieval 
history, the industrial revolution, American history 
and current world events. These were depicted by 
means of models of buildings, inventions, machin- 
ery and vehicles of transportation, costume dolls, 
maps, charts, notebooks and games. 

The library's connection with the exhibit began 
when high school students descended upon the 
library in droves for help in a project which was 
to count as 25 per cent of their final examination 
grades in history. They wanted lives and pictures 
of great men and women, drawings of ships and 
Conestoga wagons, gallows and torture instru- 
ments, early inventions and information on cos- 
tumes and customs of various periods. 





The library soon arranged with the head of the 
history department to display the best of the 
finished products, since so many were. made with 
the help of library books and pictures from library 
files. The models and charts were fascinating, and 
many people came to the library to see them. 
There was excellent publicity in the local papers 
including feature stories by local columnists. 





Staff members contributed to the project by ar- 
ranging for and setting up the exhibit, and writing 
the publicity. 

This project cost nothing but time and effort 
and the price of a few photographs. It was very 
profitable to the library as a piece of cooperation 
with the schools and because it introduced many 
pupils to the library’s visual materials and less 
well known books; because it brought into the 
library parents, teachers, amd others, many of 
whom were not regular patrons. 

Grace W. Estes, Librarian 
Osterhout Free Library 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 





SCHOOL AND LIBRARY COOPERATIVE EXHIBIT 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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Victory Vacation Club 


tie up with current world trends, we 
labeled the summer club the Victory Vaca- 
tion Reading Club. Talks were given at each of 
the twelve grade schools in June, and all children 
who wished to enlist had to report to the Main 
Library during the week following the close of 
school. An interesting observation on this was a 
letter received from a confused parent who rushed 
her child off for the summer. We received a 
letter stating “I don’t know just what it is, but my 
child says he must be back in Fond du Lac in a 
few days, or he will not be a naval aviator. I’m 
sure it means nothing to me, but anything to 
interest him in reading is wonderful. Could you 
enlist him by mail, and we will report to the 
library next week when we return.” 

Copies of the various insignia used by the Army 
and Navy (all branches of the service were 
divided under these two large groups, as Marines, 
Army Air Corps, Parachute Battalion, etc., under 
Army; Navy Air Corps, Coast Guard, etc., under 
Navy) were drawn on a stencil and mimeo- 
graphed. Each child kept his own scrapbook and 
turned it in at the close of the summer. Many 
ingenious designs were brought in. Some were 
cut in a V shape with red, white, and blue paper; 
others drew airplanes, tanks, and ships on the 
covers, still another was cut in the shape of a 
large American flag; while one had a large cut-out 
of General Douglas MacArthur. 


While the club made no restrictions as to age, 
most of the enlistments were in the grade schools, 
and not from junior high school. There are 4,258 
juvenile borrowers which include this latter age 
group. The number of enlistments totaled 1,187. 
The book circulation for the three summer months 
showed the following gains: June, 5,974; July, 
4,072; August, 2,567, or a total gain of 12,613 
over 1941. About one half of the children read 
between forty and fifty books. 


Many amusing incidents took place during the 
summer, such as the little girl who wanted to 
enlist as a war bride, and the little boy who sud- 
denly reported he wanted to ‘quit’ because he did 
not want to advance in rank over his brother who 
is serving in the armed forces. The most popular 
branch of the service was that of the Marines. 

HELEN KREMER, Children’s Librarian 
Public Library 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


The Bookies 


66 ISIT the Evans Memorial Library June 14 

at ten o'clock. Surprise awaits you!” 
This announcement given in every room before 
schools closed was the first step in the city library's 
1942 Vacation Plan. Announcements appeared in 
the local newspaper, on the bulletin boards, and 
reminders were given at the desk. An air of ex- 
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pectancy was so created that by the day set the 
parents and children were excited and eager to 
learn what the summer plan would be. 


On that morning no children could enter the 
library until a signal was given. A beautiful new 
flag had been donated for the occasion and at ten 
o'clock two children marched out of the library, 
through the crowd outside, and placed the flag in 
front of the building. They gave the salute. The 
entire crowd of children stood at attention and 
sang “America” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
With flag bearers as leaders the group then quietly 
marched inside the library. 


There were joyous exclamations at the sight of 
the bright flags all about and the special book 
section outlined in red, white, and blue. The li- 
brarian made the explanations: “You are now 
buck privates who have just arrived at Camp 
Evans. We hope you will be promoted. Each 
Tuesday morning all of you are to meet here for 
instructions and training and to receive awards 
and promotions.” She then let them elect a com- 
manding officer, a warrant officer, and a drill- 
master. 


The bright posters were explained. “Book Army 
Rules and Insignia” held samples of the armbands, 
etc. The “Knapsacks for Victory Maneuvers” held 
many halves of white envelopes on the back of 
which were red and blue V’s. Each soldier's name 
was to go beneath his knapsack. Between these 
posters was one on which this hemisphere was 
outlined with the flags of the countries of the 
American continents. Following the explanations 
the following posted general rules were read to 
the buck privates. 

1. Join the Book Army at Camp Evans (the library) 
any day. Register at the camp desk. Each Tuesday at 
ten o'clock the Victory Meeting is held for all soldiers. 

2. Each approved book read is a maneuver. See the 
booklists. Some maneuvers are held at Camp Evans, 
others at your Home Base. Take your choice of. maneu- 
vers (books). Visit Alaska, Mexico, South America, 
Iceland, or the good old U.S.A. 

3. Each private has a knapsack to be filled with 


records of the various activities which will be announced 
from week to week. 


4. Awards are as follows: 


a. One maneuver, promotion to first-class private. 

b. Five correct maneuvers—promotion. 

c. Ten correct maneuvers—promotion and a medal 
(Reading Certificate) 

d. Fifteen correct maneuvers—promotion and a 
medal (Defense Stamps) 

e. With each additional five maneuvers—promotion 
and awards announced later. 


The Book Army insignia followed the usual 
Army plan except that red, white, and blue were 
used. Blue was the higher rank. By having 
weekly advancement too rapid reading and promo- 
tions were prevented. Those soldiers who maneu- 
vered rapidly could have a bit of fun by reading 
as many books as they wanted to from the book 
section marked “Soldiers Recreation.” They kept 
a record of these but did not have to tell the 
stories of them. The improvement in the telling 
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of the stories. of the other books was quite notice- 
able. 

Some of the unusual and later-announced ac- 
tivities, records of which had to be kept and 
placed in the knapsacks were: 


1. Learn, recite, and record the American ABC's as 

given in Petersham’s book of that title. 

Describe the work of your favorite illustrator. 

Read Very First Aid by Dorothea Gould. 

Tell what the title page of a book has on it. 

Learn the names of the Presidents of the U.S., 

say them correctly and be able to find one 

quickly in a library encyclopedia. 

6. Introduce to an imaginary new reader five books 
and two authors with which you are familiar. 
(Many learned to use the Junior Book of Au- 
thors by Kunitz and Haycraft.) 

7. Name five foods you should eat some of every day. 

8. Learn one prayer from A Little Book of Prayers 
by E. F. Johnson 

9. Write from memory the Pledge of Allegiance. 

10. Spend five minutes observing the library's book 
repairers mend books. 

11. Locate on map or globe: Alaska, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, Hawaii, Mexico, Iceland, Greenland, etc. 

12. Know the titles and full names of two authors of 
books on Mexico and South America. 

13. Read the Constitution. 

14. Learn the laws of good American citizenship as 
given on the posters published for the Instructor, 
a teachers’ magazine. 

15. Tell five people about the Book Army. 


nN 
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These activities began after one was a sergeant, 
thus the requirements were greater as the rank 
went higher. The generals had to work diligently 
at these things as well as read the required forty- 
five books. To see their names in the local news- 
paper from time to time pleased the officers and 
their parents and interested people in the com- 
munity. Many adults expressed great interest in 
the progress of the Bookies. 

At the Victory Meetings the commanding officer 
had various soldiers take part of the programs. 
These meetings were sometimes held in the library 
and at other times under the trees in the library's 
outdoor reading room. A watermelon cutting, a 
picnic, etc., often varied the plans. Always there 
was marching. The drillmaster kept the soldiers 
busy and platoon commanders vied with one an- 
other in trying to have the best group. 

Most of the awards for the contest were pro- 
vided for by the various clubs of the town. The 
many defense stamps awarded were in keeping 
with the times and greatly pleased the children. 
The reading certificates are given every summer to 
those who read ten approved books. The small 
banks, the scrapbooks, and little booklets, ‘‘Books 
I Have Read,” all pleased the members of the 
Book Army. 

Although the Evans Memorial Library has had 
many summer contests, none has been as popular 
and successful as the 1942 Book Army. 

LUCILLE PEACOCK, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 
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MopEL PLAYHOUSE 
This small set was built by 8th-grade 


children in Ashley Hall, Charleston, 
South Carolina, and is a replica of an 
early Shakespearean playhouse. At that 
period the audience sat in a balcony at 
the rear. The Folger Library in Wash- 
ington gave us the information we 
needed concerning the curtains. They are 
made of a heavy, rich brocade. 


Recruiting Readers 


E organized an army in Sharon in an effort 
to bring new members to the library and 
to remind some of those who had stopped 
coming that we had more interesting books. The 
idea was to discover which camp (each of our 
ten grade schools took the name of one of our 
Army camps) could recruit the largest percentage 
of its enrollment. Each person who read a 
library book during the month became a recruit. 
Two representatives from each school helped 
me organize the army, and became colonels 
They appointed people to give pep talks, make 
posters, and bring the younger boys and girls 
to the library (we didn’t include grade one be- 
cause of distance and traffic). They also had 
the power to give officers’ commissions to these 
students. . 

Each grade decided upon the division it wanted 
to be (i.e., air corps, cavalry, medical corps). 
School posters were made and hung in the 
library. Under these were sheets of paper with 
room for the name of every student in the school. 
After a pupil had read a book, his name was 
written under his school’s poster. 

Although it was necessary to read only one 
book to have one’s name posted, the boys and 
girls continued reading and came in often to 
see which camp was winning. 

The circulation was almost twice that of the 
preceding month, and the number of new mem- 
bers was tripled. The children enjoyed thinking 
of different ways to stimulate their schoolmates 
to read; a few even put on short dramatizations. 
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They watched carefully to see their friends’ names 
and took pride in having their own names posted 
in the library. 

The children always turn in pictures they have 
drawn, and for that month they confined them- 
selves to Army subjects, and those hanging around 
the rooms added to the school posters. 

The lieutenant generals and general (my assist- 
ants and I) had name cards including our new 
commissions, on the desk. The principals were 
major generals and the teachers, brigadier 
generals. We all had a good time and, I believe, 
really accomplished something. 

ANNA MAY FORRESTER 
Children’s Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


Book Bank 


AST summer our Reading Club was in the 

form of a bank. Each member was given a 
small book with “My Book Bank Savings 
Account’”’ printed on the cover, and the inside 
like a real bankbook. For a little touch of 
atmosphere, we fastened gilded wooden bars on 
the desk, making it resemble a teller’s cage. 
We had a large sheet of green cardbord with 


pictures of money floating on it and “Bank 
Notes” at the top, upon which we pinned items 
of interest and a weekly report of those with 
the largest bank accounts. A shoebox gilded 
with a slot at one end, was our Night Deposit 
Vault, into which went answers to the questions. 

When a child read a book and reported on 
it verbally, a one-dollar deposit was written in 
his bankbook. If he wrote a brief report in 
his orange booklet “Books I Have Read,” pub- 
lished by Gaylord, a two-dollar deposit was 
credited. If he felt a bit more ambitious and 
wrote a-rather complete summary of the book, 
three dollars were added to his account. Our 
pets were the four-dollar ‘projects’ on books 
read. These included everything from a clay 
horse to real cookies, the recipe taken from one 
of our cookbooks. It brought out originality 
in dressing dolls to resemble book characters, 
and drawing and painting ability was shown in 
the many really good pictures turned in. In 
addition to these four types of book reports (only 
one of which counted for each book read), we 
had a list of questions on the bulletin board 
each week, designed to help the boys and girls 
become acquainted with the library. If they 
were all answered correctly two dollars were 
added to the account, if tried but some answered 
incorrectly, just one dollar. 





INTERNATIONAL BOOK VISITING 


Children from the sixth grade in Ashley Hall, Charleston, South Carolina, decided to see 

how many countries they could visit through books found on the shelves in our library. 

The various titles are easily recognized by the pictures which have been cut from publishers’ 

catalogs and pasted on the cards. The names of the children who read the books are written 
on the back of each card. 
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We kept a duplicate record of each report 
made, on this record noting the name of the 
book, to save errors, and as a reference for the 
teachers. 

Some of the teachers credited the book report 
made at the library as part of the required 
reports for the following year. 

The book read had to be of the proper grade 
level, but whether it was fiction, biography, or 
poetry made no difference. 

The circulation during the summer kept up 
very well, and we are still observing some of 
the carry-over value of the questions in the 
increased use of the card catalog and encyclo- 
pedias. 

Books were awarded to the two in each grade 
having the largest bank accounts. Library cards 
upon which were gold stars entitling the owners 
to three books at a time (instead of our usual 
limit of two) for the school year, were awarded 
the next three in each grade. The next eight 
in each grade were given suéde bookmarks with 
“For meritorious work in the Summer Reading 
Club of the Sharon Free Public Library” printed 
on them. 

One night at the end of the contest we had 
open house to which we invited the parents and 
teachers. The best projects and book summaries 
were on display with the books from which 
they were taken. 

I know the staff enjoyed our bank and from 
all indications, so did the children. 

These are some of the questions which were 
posted during the summer. We had seven dif- 
ferent ones each week. 


QUESTIONS 


The answers to the questions may be found 
either in books in this room, or merely by look- 
ing around. Place your answers in the Night 
Deposit Vault on the librarian’s desk. You may 
get paper and pencil there, too. Please feel free 
to ask the librarian to help you. 


1. Name three magazines for children to 
which the library subscribes. 

2. Who found a buried treasure on an island 

and had to fight pirates to get it? 

Is an elver a young elf, elephant, or eel ? 

Where is the card catalog? 

Which is the higher rank: a general or a 

lieutenant general ? 

Who was Scrooge? 

Where are the encyclopedias ? 

Who killed the Troll who lived under 

the bridge? 

Name one popular author who writes 

books of fifth-grade level about children 

and their life in different countries. 

10. Where would you find a book written by 
J. F. Cooper? 

11. Do we have any books illustrated by 
Walt Disney ? 


YY 


BMA 


° 


30. 
3i, 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


43. 
44. 
46. 
47. 


48. 


Using the card catalog, find out who wrote 
Hitty; Her First Hundred Years. 
Name five birds whose pictures are around 
the room. 
Who liked to 
garden? 
What is an albatross? 
Can you rearrange the following letters to 
make the title of a well known book 
about a boy? Wmaotsyer. 
Who was the outlaw that befriended the 
poor? 
For what is Marshall Field known? 
How may we find a copy of The Three 
Bears? 
Name a book written by Carol 
Brink. F 
What is the name of a book about a 
circus ? ‘i 
Where are some books concerning music? 
Have we any cookbooks? 
Who said “What a good boy am I”? 
Do we have any books to help you plan 
a party? 
After the librarian has stamped your book, 
what do you say to her? 
Where is the globe? 
Name three books in which you might 
find something about George Washington 
Name a blind girl who wrote a story of 
her life. 
Give one fact about soap, found in an 
encyclopedia. 
What is the name of the book in which 
the chief character is Alice? 
Who invented printing ? 
Who tried to charge (fight with a sword) 
a windmill? 
Who organized the “Knights of the Round 
Table” ? 
Where is Zurich? 
Read the piece about Hans Christian 
Andersen in the Junior Book of Authors. 
Where is the Coventry-ware boy who is 
reading a book? 
I am the little black boy who ate 169 
pancakes. In the story the tiger melted 
down to butter. What's my name? 
For what is bergamot used? 
Where is a dictionary? 
Who retold Shakespeare's plays in story 
form? 
When you take your books to the desk to 
be stamped, what can you do to make it 
easier and quicker for the librarian? 
Why are we careful never to eat candy 
or suckers in the library? 
Where is the first-grade shelf ? 
Smoky is the name of a ' 
In which encyclopedia is there a picture 
of Medusa ? 
Where can you find the newer books in 
the library? 
Write down a question that could be 
used on one of these lists. 
ANNA May ForRESTER 

Children’s Librarian 

Free Public Library 

Sharon, Pennsylvania 


visit Mr. McGregor's 


Ryrie 
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RIDING FOR His READING 
The West Seattle Branch Library, Seattle, 


Washington, has one member of its 

summer reading club who doesn’t worry 

about gasoline rationing — he always 
comes on horseback for his books! 


Reading, Registration, and 
Strategy 


E have received so many suggestions and 

helps through the various articles written 
by other librarians on displays, contests, and 
Book Week activities, that we feel perhaps we 
can show our appreciation by passing on some 
of our own ideas. 

For instance, last summer, for a reading project 
for the primary grades, we prepared booklets 
for each child who registered at the library. We 
kept the booklets in the library, adding the titles 
of the books they read through the summer. 
At the beginning of the school year, the children 
presented their booklets to their teachers with 
a great deal of pride. 

We also have been having a three-year Regis- 
tration Contest which has created a great deal 
of rivalry and interest between the schools. It 
began two years ago. Each year on the Ist of 
October, we send letters to the library teachers 
announcing the contest and explaining that a 
possible ten points may be earned by each child 
in the school, five points for registering and five 
points for taking books. We urge every child 
from every school to drop in and register, thereby 
assuring us that practically every school child 
starts the year with a library card. The school 
receiving the most points, on a percentage basis, 
has been given a ‘‘Public Library Award Banner.” 
This has been held by one school for two years. 
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However, the other schools are giving real com- 
petition. Next year the banner will be given 
permanently to the school winning the most 
points. The contest closes each year with the 
starting of Book Week. This next year, we are 
planning an added attraction. For those children 
who register and want to make an extra five 
points, we are giving little cardboard book banks 
in which to save their pennies. During Book 
Week they present their banks with enough 
money saved to buy a book for their own library. 
They may choose any book displayed in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Department during that week. 
The librarian will then order the books for them. 
We hope that this will prove an incentive for 
a great many to start their own home libraries. 
A game that we are conducting at the present 
time is being greeted with a great deal of 
enthusiasm from the ist grade through the 9th. 
On a round table in the center of the room is 
the Pacific Ocean, with four islands, Wake, 
Guam, Marshall, the Philippines, grouped in 
various places. The Japanese flag flies over each 
island. On the ocean are ships and submarines. 
Running onto the islands are American soldiers. 
Using books as weapons, the object of the game 
is to see how long it will take to capture the 
islands and fly the American flag. Two hundred 
and fifty books read will take the Philippines, 
two hundred and twenty-five will take Marshall, 
two hundred will take Guam, and one hundred 
and seventy-five will take Wake. We don't 
think it is going to take very long because, as 
one sixth-grade boy remarked, ‘‘Gee, that’s dilly! 
Give me some books, I want to take Wake—my 
Daddy is there!” 
MitpRED SELBY, Children’s Librarian 
Boise, Idaho, Public Library 





TRAVEL CLUB 


Community Library 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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Methods, Not Reading, Vary 


OYS and girls between the ages of 10 and 

15 joined the armed forces at Fort Camden 
in Minneapolis this summer. Girls became nurses 
or air hostesses. Boys enlisted in the army, navy, 
marines, or air corps. These ‘soldiers’ were 
enrolled in the children’s summer reading pro- 
gram at the Camden library. In previous years 
a unified program was carried on in the city. 
This year, however, each of the branches of the 
Minneapolis Public Library developed its own 
plans. 

At Fort Camden advancement in rank in the 
armed forces came through participation in the 
summer reading program. The reading of one 
book was necessary for enlistment. When another 
was finished, the reader became a corporal. 
Three made him a sergeant and six a captain. 
As a reward, the librarian arranged for the 97 
commissioned officers, identified by armbands, 
to be admitted free to a showing of “Ten 
Gentlemen from West Point” at a neighborhood 
theater. 

Because of a shortage of staff members, ma- 
terials, and money the central library made other 
necessary changes in the summer program. 
Children were not required to give oral or 
written reviews, no specific number of books had 
to be read to complete the course, no official 
certificate was given at the end of the summer. 

Each library made its own plans to conform 
to the city-wide theme, “Call it Courage.’’ The 


Linden Hills branch required short written reports 
on six books. The progression chart was in the 
form of a tree. Colorful leaves showed just 
how many books each child had read. Special 
certificates, mimeographed on blue, red, and 
green construction paper, were awarded the 119 
children who completed the program. The certifi- 
cates were given out in neighboring schools 
during Book Week. A similar plan was used at 
the Seven Corners library. There 54 certificates 
were awarded. 

Other libraries had honor rolls and ‘Star 
Readers” booklets. At the North branch, silver 
and gold stars were placed after names on the 
honor list. Children doing summer reading at 
the Roosevelt library signed their names and 
the titles of the books they had read in a booklet 
which was posted on a bulletin board. 

The central library organized Junior Defense 
Reading Clubs for various grade levels. Each 
week at meetings oral reviews of books were 
made, the theme was discussed, parts of books 
were read aloud, stories were dramatized. A 
poster titled “Our Victory Garden’ was decorated 
with a petal as soon as some child finished a 
book. At the end of the summer members of the 
clubs presented a recognition program in the 
library auditorium which over a hundred children 
attended. 

In the past 17 years the summer reading 
program has increased rapidly in popularity. 
Though the first official record was kept in 1925, 
a checklist of books for children was begun in 





Book-JACKET CLOTHES LINE 


In Central Children’s Room, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library, book jackets were 
hung on thin clothes rope with doll clothespins and stretched across the two front 


windows which are street level. 


The tulips were of varicolored construction paper 


attached to the window with rubber cement. 
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1916 by Gratia Countryman, who retired in 
1936. She began then to give certificates to 
develop and maintain summer reading. Six years 
later, in 1922, the first full summer’s program 
was initiated. Certificates were awarded to 120 
children who had earned a total of 20 points. 
Points were given for the reading of books, the 
amount depending on the difficulty of the book. 
Then in 1925, 300 certificates were given. The 
number increased to 902 in 1929; 1,541 in 1932; 
1,890 in 1937, and 2,252 in 1940. Fewer 
certificates were awarded in 1941, and although 
no official record was kept for 1942, estimates 
by the branch librarians indicate a further 
decrease. 

But one thing that has remained almost constant 
is the list of popular children’s books. From 
1932 on almost the same titles are found on 
the “most frequently read” list. The fifth-grade 
readers preferred Jimmie by Baynes, those in 
the sixth grade, Rip Van Winkle by Irving and 
A Mountain Boy in Mexico by Marcos Lee. 
Seventh and eighth graders put Florence Nightin- 
gale by Richards, Kari, the Elephant, by Mukerji, 
and Grettir the Strong by French at the head of 
their list. Added to these books within the past 
few years were Holberg’s O4, Susannah, O'Brien's 
Silver Chief, Lofting’s Story of Dr. Doolittle, 
and Mark Twain's Prince and the Pauper. 


Previously the main purposes of the summer 
reading have been to encourage children to keep 
reading during the summer, to introduce new 
books to them, and to stimulate new interests. 
From now on librarians will try to present books 
and reading as a balancing influence for children 
during wartime. 

MARJORIE TWEDT 
Children’s Summer Reading Program 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Service 


UR 1942 summer vacation reading club had 
a military theme and was, probably for that 
reason, the most popular club we have had. 
Children in grades 2 to 8 inclusive were invited 
to enlist in either the army, navy, or marine 
corps and advance themselves in rank during 
the summer. After a child had read his first 
book, a sticker in the form of a soldier, sailor, 
or marine was added to the ranks he joined, 
and under it his name and the insignia of private 
or seaman were printed. From then on insignia 
were added under his figure as he progressed, 
twenty books being required for the highest 
ranks of general, admiral, or major general. 
Only eight of che many ranks in each branch 
were used as landmarks in each child’s progress. 
The “line” in each branch of the forces was 
mounted on long cards of bristol board extending 
around the wall. At the end of the summer 
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these cards were cut into strips and each child 
was given his own record to use as a bookmark 
or souvenir. 

An oral report was required on each book. 
Any book appropriate to the reader's ability was 
credited, but one book on some phase of Ameri- 
can life was required of each child. 

Competition was not encouraged by any promise 
of reward, but it was nevertheless rather keen, 
among individuals and also among the three 
branches. The marine corps far outstripped the 
other two with an enlistment of 111, of whom 
19 became major generals, 6 captains, 9 majors, 
and 4 colonels. Several ambitious patriots scaled 
the heights in one branch and then enlisted in 
another, achieving two top ranks. 

The children’s room, hung with bunting and 
posters from local recruiting offices, attracted 
adult attention too, and, the project was given 
two feature spots in our city paper. 

HELEN GILBERT, Children’s Librarian 
Carnegie Free Public Library 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Book Army 


UMMER Reading Clubs for boys and girls 

have been featured for years in the Cincinnati 
Public Library. The means of keeping children 
in touch with books during the long vacation have 
been varied. This summer the library fell into 
step with the military, and “Book Armies” were 
used successfully in several branch libraries. 

At the Walnut Hills Branch 53 children joined 
the Book Army. Each young reader had his name 
written upon a tiny figure of a soldier and this 
was pinned to the Book Army Chart, after the 
reading of one book. Additional books, read and 
reviewed to the children’s assistant, advanced the 
soldier to corporal, master sergeant, second lieu- 
tenant, and four-star general, chief of staff. 
Twenty-two children became four-star generals. 
All soldiers were entertained with a puppet show 
and the generals given a defense stamp booklet 
and a ten-cent defense stamp to start them off. 

Oakley Branch also had this plan, but the re- 
quirements were more difficult and only two of 
the 50 soldiers became generals. A puppet show 
was given as a final activity and the generals 
were awarded books. 

Norwood Branch varied the idea and allowed 
its young readers to join any. branch of the service 
in which they were interested. The booklet given 
out was decorated with the proper insignia, a flag 
sticker, and five books read and reported moved 
the reader up one rank. This branch had soldiers, 
sailors, marines, navy nurses, and WAACS. 

Juuia F. Carter, Children’s Librarian 
Public Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Keep ’Em Reading 


LANNED by the Vincennes Public Library for 

its vacation reading to keep step during our 
national crisis, KEEP "EM FLYING, KEEP 'EM ROLL- 
ING, was launched with an M-Day, mobilizing for 
four branches of service the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, and Marines. All boys and girls between 
the ages of 6 and 14 who did not volunteer were 
subject to draft. Shining V's, donated by the 
McCarthy Sheet Metal works and cut by the 
Manual Training Shop School, were presented to 
each child and they wore upon their arms the 
insignia of their branch of service (painted on 
coca-cola caps). 

The Victory Book Program stressed the ideals 
of patriotism, national defense, footprints of 
American history, the metal from which our coun- 
try’s courage has been forged, and the principles 
of democracy, tolerance ‘and liberty. Stamp albums 
and Book Savings Stamps were issued. A stamp 
was secured for each book read; ten stamps were 
exchanged for a Book Bond. Bonds were not 
transferable and could only be surrendered with a 
request for payment by the registered owner for a 
Vacation Reading Diploma. 

Inspection was held each Saturday morning at 
which time chevrons were presented to noncoms 
of each group of service for the best book reports 
and most books read. Various ranks were dis- 
cussed but no commissions were conferred until 
the close of the project. Lives of famous Army 
and Navy heroes were studied, also the territories 
occupied by our armed forces, and each inspection 
included the life story of one of the illustrious 
sons of Vincennes, which is particularly rich in 
Naval history. 

The Main and North Branch Libraries went on 
Maneuvers at Gregg Park, also responded to a 
Mess Call, followed by a furlough of 73 hours 
leave to all branches of service July 3, 6:00 P.M. 
—July 6, 9:00 A.M. 

The wind-up, staging the public libraries brand 
of blitz was held at the O’Neal Airport when 40 
commissions were presented in keeping with the 
traditions of Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marines, 
promotions in the various lines of service secured 
through merit. It was a lovely gesture, unusual 
cooperation on the part of Mr. O'Neal, permitting 
more than 2C0 children and a number of adults 
the privilege of the air field, to be photographed 
around a real plane and the newly commissioned 
Air Corps ready to take off. 

The close of the vacation period left the armed 
forces enlisted for the duration of the war as 
citizen soldiers, ready to go for another year. 

The library believes the project would have 
more possibilities, a larger scope this year than 
last due to the fact the girls could have a more 
prominent part as WAACS, WAVES, SPARS, 
AND WAFS. 

JANE KitcHeLt, Librarian 
Vincennes, Indiana, Public Library 
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Garden Club 


“GARDEN CLUB” was organized at the 
Carnegie Public Library in Kalispell, 
Montana, during 
the summer 
months for the 
children of the 
community. To 
become a mem- 
ber of this club 
20 books had to 
be read and 
entered in the 
colored booklets 
which were given the children. After completing 
membership requirements 4 books had to be 
read and then the children were entitled to 
“plant” a flower in the Book Garden and to put 
their names on the poster. The authors and 
titles of the books were written on the flowers 
By this means the children’s interest in reading 
was maintained throughout the summer and the 
garden made an attractive display for the library 
PATRICIA GIBBONS, Librarian 
Carnegie City Library 
Kalispell, Montana 


Victory Reading Club 


COMBINATION of ideas derived from the 

Wilson Library Bulletin, plus a few original 
touches of our own, enabled us to have a very 
successful vacation reading club at the North 
Branch Library in Bridgeport, Connecticut, last 
year. 

We called our project the Victory Reading 
Club and from the first of June to the end of 
the school year, when the vacation reading began, 
a poster displayed a large hand with two fingers 
upraised in a V for Victory symbol, and in red 
and blue letters the invitation: Victory Reading 
Club—Join Now. 

Reading five books, on any subject, but suitable 
to his reading ability, would entitle a child to 
a Victory booklet with his name and school and 
a red and blue V on the outside. Inside would 
be a record of the books read during the summer. 
When the children had read and reported on 
five books their names were placed on the Honor 
Roll. 

As June gave way to July and the Victory 
Reading Club was well launched, the original 
poster was replaced by another, done in red and 
blue lettering with a large red and blue Scotch 
tape V. This was for the Victory Reading Club 
Honor Roll and within the V were written the 
names of the boys and girls who had read at 
least five books. 

If a child read five additional books a gold 
star was placed after his name. This created 
great interest and parents were often brought 
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to the library to see the child’s name with a 
gold star on the Honor Roll. Temporary records 
of the individual’s reading were kept at the 
desk and twice a week new names and stars 
were added to the Honor Roll. Authors and 
titles were added to the individual booklets at 
the time the reports were given. Or if there 
was not time then, a temporary record was made 
and the booklet was brought up to date later in 
the day. 

These booklets were kept at the library until 
the end of the summer, when they were presented 
to thir owners, together with a reading club 
diploma tied with red, white, and blue ribbon. 
The last Saturday in August brought the Victory 
Reading Club to a successful close with a party 
for all members whose names appeared on the 
Honor Roll. Defense stamps fastened to a bow 
of red, white, and blue ribbon were given to the 
three children (all girls) who had reported on 
the most books. Honorable mention was given 
to those who had made especially good reports. 


When school reopened, a list of members, 
prize winners, and those receiving honorable 


mention was sent to each school which had mem- 
bers in the Victory Reading Club. 
LuciLE MESSINGER, Branch Librarian 
North Branch Library 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Garden on the Wall 


HERE are no flowers in Williamsburgh, a 

grimy industrial section of Brooklyn, hard by 
the Navy Yard . . . at least there weren't until 
the staff of the Brooklyn Public Library's Branch 
there planted a flourishing garden on the walls 
of its children’s room. 

Using only the arid soil deposited by industry 
on the walls, and flowers made from book jackets 
that collect in stacks in every library, a pretty 
and novel garden was achieved. Broad petals 
were cut of the brightest book jackets and those 
advertising the best books, leaving plainly visible 
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the title and, as often as possible, the author's 
name. Three broad petals or five slimmer ones, 
pasted onto a yellow center and tipped with 
pastel paper for contrast, constituted a flower 
with the appropriate complement of leaves and 
stem. They were “planted” on the walls above 
the shelves with paper cement, and clustered on 
the bulletin boards around the room. For variety, 
two book jackets emerged as butterflies for one 
board, and an insect in silhouette added a natural 
note to another group. 

This kind of decoration has several advan- 
tages: the room is made gay and attractive; 
the books are advertised in an unusual way that 
stimulates the children’s interest; and the mate- 
rials used are inexpensive and easily obtainable. 
Most important of all, anyone can do it! 

To answer the curious who inquire what kind 
of flowers are growing there so unexpectedly, the 
creators have christened them “Libraria”’! 

ELIZABETH STAYER NEW 
Assistant Children’s Librarian 
Williamsburgh Branch 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library 
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Local Dealers’ Doll House 


VERYONE likes a doll house. In fact from 

time almost immemorial, examples of this 
craft have come down to us. Some of these mini- 
ature houses were truly works of art, for they 
were made usually: at the command of some 
monarch for a favorite of the Court. 

But times have changed, with rare exceptions 
the king business today is a very precarious one 
indeed. The few remaining sovereigns are more 
concerned at the moment with holding their 
thrones than creating works of art for posterity 
to admire, and so it remains for us to perpetuate 
the ancient art of doll-house construction. All of 
which is merely by way of explaining how Mabel 
Schell of the General Reference Department and 
myself worked for two long years supervising the 
construction of the “Local Dealers’ Doll House.” 
While the kings of old might have had goldsmiths 
fashion furniture out of precious metals, studded 
with jewels, we feel that our doll house tops them 
all, being the first of its kind to boast a central 
heating plant and stoker, not to mention bomb- 
proof Lucite windows and blackout shades. 

Inasmuch as library patrons have been per- 
mitted from time to time to assist in creating in- 
teresting and educational library exhibits, Chalmers 
Hadley, our librarian, when urged by patrons in 
the building and allied trades to allow them to 


participate in an exhibit, consented to sponsor a 
modernistic and completely equipped doll house 

a house which attracted thousands to the library 
during the holiday season last year. 

The plans for this sumptuous doll dwelling, 
submitted early in 1940 by prominent Cincinnati 
architects, were turned Cincinnati 
Building High School, where the class in cabinet 
making was in charge of its construction. A year 
before the exhibit was scheduled, Mrs. Schell and 
I obtained a letter of introduction to all Cincin 
nati department stores handling toys, from the 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati Retail Mer 


over to the 


chants Association. Then we set out to select the 
interior furnishings for our tiny home. More than 
$300 worth of dolls and doll furniture was do 
nated. Indeed so eager were they to cooperate 
with this unique publicity stunt that the stores not 
only gave us the “pick of the crop,”” but embar 
rassed us with too much. We were very fortunat« 
in getting most of our supplies early, because as 
time rolled on we felt the pinch of “priorities 

It was not always easy to find substitutes for 
“critical” materials. 

Over a hundred local building supply dealers, 
all patrons of the library, when asked to con- 
tribute, were exceedingly anxious to lend a help 
ing hand. They were generous to the wth degre« 
and most of them sent enough material to equip 


six houses, including every brand name in the 





Front View of Community Doll House 
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Back View Showing Bedroom 
and Kitchen 


Building Supply Catalog. There were mantels, 
mirrors, window shades, rugs, and baskets of fruit 
and flowers all made to an inch-to-the-foot scale. 

More than a thousand people were consulted 
before the project was completed, and although it 
was only 71/,’ long, 31’ wide and 31,’ high, it 
was valued at $1,800. We had a streamlined home 
of 10 rooms, exquisitely furnished, with two baths, 
upper and lower halls, a furnace room, garage, 
a porch and two upper decks, all of which were 
crowned by a burnished copper roof. 

Hundreds of home-owners studied the rooms 
for ideas for color schemes to be used in their 
own homes. Of special interest were the curtains, 
drapes, and linens made by the pupils of the 








Cincinnati Sewing High School. Sheets and pillow 
cases were finished in exquisite handwork and the 
coverlets were the envy of all housekeepers. 


Painted white, with navy blue awnings and 
bright red chimneys, our doll house looked very 
patriotic standing in the center of the library's 
Circulation Department. On a table near by were 
books dealing with hobbies, building construction, 
interior decorating, and similar subjects. Book 
lists were included also, as well as a mimeo- 
graphed program containing the names of all con- 
tributing firms. 


Following its exhibition period at the library, 
the miniature abode was taken to twelve Cincin- 
nati High Schools, where it was displayed a week 
in each school, giving 45,000 pupils an opportun- 
ity to see it. Then it was taken to the Main 
Branch of Cincinnati's Provident Bank to be ex- 
hibited there for more than a month. And 
finally after traveling around for six months the 
little house, a really for sure playhouse, was 
taken to the Cincinnati Childrens’ Home. There 
it will remain forever, a gift from the Local 
Dealers and the Cincinnati Public Library. 


DorotHy McNutr 
Science and Industry Department 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 


Book Scenes 


F the various types of children’s displays that 


we have had, our “book scenes” are the 
most popular. Each scene is 
an exact reproduction of an 
illustration. The details for 
each’ scene are all made by 
hand by Lorraine Weber, the 
children’s librarian. The 
scenes are lighted, so that 
the effect is that of a minia- 
ture stage setting. We have 
had a number of such scenes 
and it has been a real pleasure 
to us to see the interest that 
the children take in them. 
HELEN F. HELMICK, 

Librarian 

Township Public Library 

Lockport, Illinois 


Book Drive 


UR Girls Federation in 

cooperation with the li- 
brary staff held a book drive 
for the benefit of Camp Day- 
ton. Several groups of girls 
with wheelbarrows canvassed 
the entire town, each having 
a certain district from which 





to collect. This brought forth 


Betsy Ross Making “Old Glory’ 
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wheeled around on a gaily painted pushcart 
which had been borrowed from a local merchant. 
This outdoor library opened at nine in the morn- 
ing and all day a steady stream of townspeople 
appeared to find out what was happening at the 
library. Some of our patrons established them- 
selves comfortably in the deck chairs for an hour's 
reading. 

Girl Scouts were pressed into service to carry 
sandwich boards around the town and through the 
stores. Their signs, printed in large letters, read 
on one side THis Is Liprary Day and on the 
other side COME AND Visir YouR LIBRARY. 
Posters giving suggestions for Summer reading 

' and announcing story hours and the Summer 
several thousand magazines and beyond that, Reading Club for children were fastened to the 
nearly four hundred books. trees. Mimeographed annotated lists of various 

The drive was such a splendid success that we _kinds were available for interested borrowers. No 
had more than enough good books and maga- advance publicity appeared in the local papers 
zines to care for Camp Dayton’s needs and many because it was thought better to make the affair 
left over to be sent to Spokane and Walla Walla a complete surprise. Necessarily, such an outdoor 





Camps. festival required a pleasant day and it was an 
ALENE BISCONNER, Librarian anxious staff who scanned the skies wondering 

Dayton High School what the weather would be that Saturday. Provi- 

Dayton, Washington sion had been made to hold it the following 


Saturday if the weather proved to be rainy. How 
ever, the weather, though warm, was clear and the 
day was termed a great success by both staff and 
borrowers. 
Grace E. Jouine, Children’s Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Westfield, New Jersey 





Library Day 


ESIDENTS of Westfield, New Jersey, were 

surprised one warm Saturday morning last 
June when they passed their Free Public Library 
on their way to the shopping center. Bright beach 
umbrellas, colorful deck chairs, and tables with 
umbrellas had been placed invitingly on the li- 
brary lawn. The librarians were charging books to 
early patrons at an improvised charging desk and 
borrowers were pleased to find books of all types 
on the tables. There were best sellers, travel 
books, and other timely books on politics, garden- 
ing, cooking, etc. Attractive children’s books were 
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Happiness Through Reading 


HEN England in the midst of its bombings 

and unceasing efforts for war, takes time to 
consider its problems for children’s welfare and 
will write to New York for An Invitation to Read, 
we are complimented that our list of books has 
such practical value. Nottingham’s (England) 
Public Library is one recently among many other 
libraries in this country and abroad which have 
acquired this booklet. 

First published in January 1938, An Invitation 
to Read pioneered in its attempt to approach the 
problem of juvenile delinquency from a library 
standpoint, advocating the benefit of well chosen 
books suited to the individual child. The interest 
of the educational world in An Invitation to Read 
is amazing; teachers, social workers, judges, court 
attendants, librarians, criminologists, school libra- 
rians, juvenile court workers and psychologists all 
found in this compilation of good books the guide 
they needed. The orders which quickly exhausted 
the first edition came from every state and from 
Canada, Philippines, England, and France. 

The Mayor's Committee for the Selection of 
Suitable Books for Children in the Courts, respon- 
sible for the list, purchased in 1941 its recom- 


mended books as collections available to the chil- 
dren, one in each of the five branch libraries in 

These collections 
in April 1943, by 


the five boroughs of the city. 
are now being supplemented, 
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“An Invitation to Read” Collection at eben Borough Public Library 


additional libraries placed in each of the shelters 
where children are housed for periods from a few 
days to several months pending final settlement of 
their cases in the courts. 

Books and reading may mean more to the chil- 
dren at this time than it is possible to estimate. 
The children’s librarians of the New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens libraries will introduce these 
books to the children in the shelters by story- 
telling, through the cooperative efforts of the 
public libraries and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

The remedial value of reading as stressed in 
this compilation, and as applied in various ways 
to prevent juvenile delinquency has also been the 
stifmulus to other similar ventures in Houston, 
Texas, and Rochester, New York. The idea was 
originated by Judge Panken in New York Chil- 
dren’s Court and he is still using it effectively 
with the children. The list, An Invitation to 
Read has continued to be so popular, that a 
second edition was printed in 1941 with profits 
made on a 25-cent sale price of the first edition. 

This effort by librarians and educators has made 
possible many types of cooperation with probation 
workers and social workers which redound to the 
benefit of the younger generation which we as 
librarians wish so fervently to direct on paths of 
happiness through reading. 

REBECCA B. RANKIN, Librarian 
Municipal Reference Library, New York 
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NUMBER of years ago I knew a small 
boy, who when particularly annoyed, would 
straddle his legs, place his hands upon his hips, 
and chant defiantly: 
I'm wild and woolly and full of fleas 


And hard to curry about the knees 
And to-night’s my night to howl! 


Well, I feel like that small boy and I want to 
howl this month! I want to howl about the 
people who insist that all the time given to pub- 
licity work and public relations be devoted to the 
making of posters. I want to howl about the 
people who insist they have no time to do any 
other form of publicity work because poster- 
making requires so much time. 

If you or a member of your staff can produce, 
in a fair amount of time, a poster that compares 
well with commercial art work, then you are for- 
tunate and I suggest that you continue to make 
posters. But if your poster-maker spends the bet- 
ter part of two days on a creation that turns out 
to be a sad and sagging replica of the Statue of 
Liberty, surrounded by squiggely, illegible letters, 
then I suggest you give it up. Nothing can pos- 
sibly justify the amount of man-hours and mate- 
rials you are wasting. 

Look at most handmade library posters and 
compare them with the posters issued by agencies 
employing professional help and techniques. You 
say it isn’t fair to compare the two . . . that one 
agency has money to spend and can produce fine 
posters and the other has no money and is there- 
fore at a disadvantage. Well, why bother with 
posters at all if they can’t be fine and effective? 
A poor poster creates a poor impression and 
immediately destroys the very thing you have been 
trying to promote. Your library posters and dis- 
plays are in constant competition with professional 
advertising and display. Both of you are com- 
peting for the attention of the public. How can 
libraries possibly hope to attract, much less hold 
the public attention, unless they insist that their 
display and advertising materials meet certain pro- 
fessional standards? . 

With this problem in mind I consulted Matilde 
Kelly, Associate Librarian of the Hild Regional 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library, who has 
achieved phenomenal success in the library display 
field. Miss Kelly insists that a gteat deal of her 
success can be attributed to her knowledge of the 
materials used by professional display artists and 
advertisers. For years display peopie have been 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important ~— of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow’s 
Nest,"’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


using simplified design, abstract symbols, picto- 
graphs, and color but the library profession, as a 
whole, has either been ignorant of then or has 
ignored them. The following list of inexpensive 
aids has been prepared by Miss Kelly. They are 
NOT expensive. If you think to the contrary, you 
might figure out the cost of the man-hours you 
spent on poster-making last year. 

Casein Paint. Much more. satisfactory than 
poster color or showcard colog for lettering, poster 
work or for painting’ backgrounds. Does not 
yellow or fade. Paste form, soluble in water 
Only enough for a single operation should be 
mixed at one time. Sold at paint stores under a 
variety of trade names—‘Luminal,” ‘‘Sunflex, 
“Texolite,” “;Craft-Color,” etc. Available in pas 
tels and strong colors. A typical “Texolite’ costs 
39 cents a half pint for pastels and from 61 cents 
to 72 cents a half pint for deep colors. One 
eighth-pint tubes of deep colors, 30 cents each. 

Cut-Out Letters. Remember that any poster is 
only as good as its lettering. Wooden letters, 
2%" high x 1%” wide x ¥%2” thick may be pur 
chased from Woolworth’s for one cent apiece, 
unfinished. Can be used in this state or painted 
with flat paint, casein, or poster color. Inexpen- 
sive cut-out cardboard letters may be purchased 
from Garrison-Wagner Company, 20 East Congress 
Street, Chicago, and 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Black, white, chrome carried in stock; 
red, blue, or yellow furnished in four days. Prices 
range from 1% cents for inch-and-one-quarter size 
to three cents for four-inch size (chrome slightly 
higher. Several different styles available but “Clas- 
sic’ recommended. Letters can be used and re- 
used and the color may easily be changed by paint- 
ing and re-painting with casein paint. Mitten’s 
White Composition Display Letters mentioned in 
the March Bulletin’s Display-of-the-Month are also 
recommended. 

Spatter Gun. Used to simulate airbrush work, 
for producing inverted silhouettes, etc. Gun can 
be purchased at art stores for about 35 cents 
Special inks for use with gun may be purchased 
but thin poster or casein paint is just as satis- 
factory. 

Background Papers. For covering backgrounds, 
bulletin boards, display elevations, etc. Corru- 
gated papers are very adaptable, lend themselves 
to repeated use and do not soil easily. Many 
types in many sizes of corrugations are available. 
“Coro-buff” is especially recommended. Available 
in a wide variety of colors in rolls 48” wide and 
25’ long at $2.25 a roll. Varieties of corrugated 
papers can be used, with the addition of paper 
caps or crowns, to fashion self-supporting display 
elevations at a nominal cost. 

Many types of smooth papers are also available 
in a wide range of colors and patterns. ‘73-inch 
seamless poster and background paper” which 
comes in rolls 73” wide and 36’ long at $2.25 a 
roll is especially recommended for covering bul- 
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letin boards and other large areas without seam- 
ing. Both papers are available from Garrison- 
Wagner Company, 20 East Congress Street, Chi- 
cago, and similar types are carried by display firms 
in many cities. 

Poster Board. Heavy quality cardboard for 
signs, posters, etc. Fades very little and comes in 
a wide variety of colors. Available where artists 
supplies are sold at about 25 cents for a sheet 
28” x 44”, 

Composition Boards. Available under a num- 
ber of trade names, e.g., ““Compo-board,”’ ‘‘Armor- 
board,”’ “Upsom board,” “Masonite,” etc. From 
3¥2 to 7 cents a square foot. Available in panels 
4'x 6’, 4x8’, 4’x 10’ at lumber yards. Used for 
display backgrounds, jigsaw cut-outs, etc. 

Display Elevations. The variety of height and 
the feeling of depth essential for arranging suc- 
cessful displays can only be secured through the 
use of display elevations. A wide variety of these 
are still available at reasonable prices. Librarians 
are advised to write to Garrison-Wagner Com- 
pany, 20 East Congress Street, Chicago, and Adler- 
Jones Company, 521 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, for catalogs. 

Structural glass blocks, which may be used effec- 
tively in building displays, may be purchased from 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 456 North 
St. Clair Street, Chicago. Size 6” x 6” x 3%” for 
32 cents each; 8” x 8” x 3%” for 56 cents each; 
12” x 12” x 3%” for $1.50 each. 

Electric Jigsaw. An inexpensive tool of great 
value in display work. Used for cutting out let- 
ters, decorative symbols, motifs, figures, etc., from 
composition board. Takes no skill to operate. No 
longer being manufactured because of priorities 
but still available from some sources. Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago, are still stocking a 
well known jigsaw “Synchro Saw” at $14.75. The 
same saw in smaller sizes is still carried by Car- 
son, Pirie Scott and Company, Chicago, at $6.95 
and $12.95. 





Good arrangement and the 


use of ab- 
stract symbols focus attention on this 
window. Composition board and a sheet 
torn from the educational section of a 
Sunday newspaper are the only materials 
used. The board has been used many 
times and will probably see many more 
uses. Here again black enameled boxes 
for the display elevation. (Exhibit by 
Matilde Kelly) 
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This display achieves its effectiveness 
through the use of cut-out pictographs. 
The background, symbols, and letters are 
made of composition board and cut by a 


jigsaw. Cardboard could be used just as 
effectively and cut with sharp shears or a 
knife. The boxes used are excellent ex- 
amples of an inexpensive display eleva- 


tion. (Exhibit by Matilde Kelly) 


Lettering Pens. “Speedball Lettering Pens” 
available in several nib styles. Style “A” with a 
square nib and style “B” with a round nib are 
most useful. Six sizes of nibs, ranging from very 
fine to 3/16” in width. 8 cents each at art-supply 
stores. 

Lettering Inks. “Higgin’s American India Ink” 
recommended for black lettering. Also available 
in colors. About 25 cents a bottle. “Speedball 
Lettering Ink” recommended for colored letters. 
Wide range of colors, flows freely and will not 
rub. About 25 cents a bottle. Both types of ink 
available at art-supply stores. 

Now you are all set and ready to try your hand 
at working with professional display materials. 
Observe the commercial displays that are set up in 
your town. Take notice of the symbols they use 
to convey ideas. Observe the keynote of sim- 
plicity that is adopted by the better display artists. 
Pick a slogan and build your board or display 
around it. If genius doesn’t seem to burn, you 
might select a title from the following list of 
wartime slogans: 


The Issue Is Victory Sew and Save 
Postwar Worlds The Consumer Goes to 
The Road to Freedom War 
For the Duration Make Women in Uniform 
It Do Dig for Victory 
Repair, Re-Finish, Re- Flowers for Morale 
Build, Re-Use The Faith for Which 
Blueprints for Victory We Fight 


Ramparts of the Pacific A Global War 
It's a Woman's War, They Fight With Us 
Too Prejudice Vanishes With 


The Peace We Fight For Knowledge 
Salute to Valor No Royal Road to Vic- 
The Art of Living in tory 


Wartime Goals for America 


These are just a few of the many slogans that 
you will find helpful in building up displays. Try 
your own hand at it and you'll be surprised how 
easy it is to coin phrases to help circulate your 
books and to “sell” your library’s services. 
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UST ten years ago, on May 10, 1933, a great 

Nazi bonfire destroyed 25,000 books. This 
month many libraries the country over are observ- 
ing that anniversary, emphasizing the fact that 
the books the Nazis burned are the books free 
peoples read. We can not overemphasize that 
fact. 

Addressing the American Booksellers Associa- 
tion last May, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, said in part: 


The Nazis—the misled and ignorant boys, 
the frustrated generation which made up the 
Nazi rabble, which became the Nazi gang, which 
produced the Nazi “Order’—these Nazis perpe- 
trated their obscene and spiteful act because 
they knew, ignorant and disappointed and 
defeated as they were, that books are weapons 
and that a free man’s books—such books as free 
men with a free man’s pride can write—are 
weapons of such edge and weight and power that 
those who would destroy the world of freedom 
must first destroy the books that freedom fights 
with. 

The question I should like to pose to you 
tonight—the question all of us who live with 
books, writers as well as booksellers, publishers 
as well as librarians, professors as well as public 
servants—must pose to ourselves is this: do we, 
for all our protestations—do we, for all our talk 
of books and all our labor with books and all 
our knowledge of books—do we recognize the 
power of books as truly as the Nazi mob which 
dumped them on a fire—do we truly and actually, 
in our lives as well as in our words, ascribe as 
great an influence to the books we write and 
publish and sell and catalog and teach, as those 
who fear the free men’s books enough to burn 
them ? 

As for the influence of the Public Library, 
the following note is taken from “What the 
Nazis Say About American Libraries’ by Dr. 
Hans Thierbach, as reprinted and translated in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, November 
21, 1942: 

In every second American family, there is at 
least one reader who uses the public library 
regularly. One can easily imagine what great 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


opportunities for exerting political influence re- 
sult from this fact. And so, as one of the most 

»werful educational instruments in the country, 
the public library is an intellectual force which 
occupies a foremost place in the struggle for the 
shaping of public opinion. 

Co & & 

Vacations are almost here and with them the 
special emphasis on summer reading that occupies 
so many children’s librarians. In the section, 
“Let’s Read,” in this issue, are reports from many 
such summer projects. We have also included a 
number of other reading suggestions that may 
prove interesting and helpful. And don’t forget 
—we'd like to hear about your most successful 
1943 projects. Please describe the highlights in 
300 words or less, and send with photographs, if 
possible, soon after your program is completed. 
Then we'll have your ideas to pass along, via next 
year’s Vacation Reading Number, to all our 
readers. 


Co & & 


All our well laid plans for “inside” news of 
Army life, via Stanley Kunitz’s column, ‘The 
Roving Eye,” have fallen by the wayside. “The 
Roving Eye’ is a victim of Army life, which ap- 
parently keeps its privates busier than the Bulletin 
ever kept its former editor, judging by this excerpt 
from a recent letter: “I am so deeply and strenu- 
ously immersed in this new, curious life of mine 
that I have had to let nearly all my contacts with 
the outside world go by the board. . . To con- 
tinue with ‘The Roving Eye’ is out of the question 
for the present.” 

eo & &H 


The East and West Association in cooperation 
with the Brooklyn, New York, and Queens Bor- 
ough Public Libraries, is sponsoring a course for 
librarians, consisting of six lecture discussions on 
China and India. Meetings will be held Wednes- 
day evenings, beginning May 5, from eight to ten 
o'clock. Lin Yutang and Pearl S. Buck are sched- 
uled to speak on May 5. 

oe & & 

The Library Public Relations Council will hold 
a Panel Discussion on “How Can Publicity Bring 
to the Library Those Classes of People Who 
Don’t Use It Now?” on Wednesday, May 26, at 
7:45 P.M. in Room 215 of the New York Public 
Library. All interested in library publicity are 
invited. 


eC &e & 
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A volume that librarians will—and ought to— 
bring to the attention of everyone within reach 
is John D. Snider's I Love Books: Why, What, 
How, and When We Should Read. It is far 
from being a technical treatise on reading, in- 
stead imparting in extremely readable style the 
author’s joy and glow and lure of reading with 
plenty of examples of illustrious men and women 
of history to prove his points. The book is 
chock-full of quotations about books and reading, 
introducing innumerable authors and books, and 
ending, in good library fashion, with a bibliog- 
raphy on books and reading, and then a section, 
“Invitation to Read,’ which includes brief read- 
ing lists on twenty subjects. It’s the sort of 
book a librarian ought to be! 


James V. Moffatt, whose article, ‘A Private 
School Library in Wartime,’’ appeared in the 


April Bulletin, spells his name with two “t's” 
instead of with just ome, as we used it. 


Stimulated by the Wilson Library Bulletin’s 
special Publicity Number in March, the New York 
Public Library has announced a prize of $25 ‘“‘to 
be awarded to the branch library which does the 
best job of public relations during 1943.” Selec- 
tion of the winner will be based on achievements 
described in a summary of the year's activities 
submitted by each branch library. 

Accompanying notice of the award to each 
branch was a copy of the March Bulletin, recom- 
mended for special attention. 

“FOUR out of EIGHTY!” is the tantalizing be- 
ginning of a booklist issued by the Children’s 
Department of the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public 
Library. It continues: “Yes, only four out of 
eighty children, who attended a recent Story Hour 
at the Bloomfield Public Library, knew of Aladdin 
and his wonderful lamp. Many children are miss- 
ing the joys of dreams and fantasy. An introduc- 
tion to fairies, giants, magic, and adventure may 
provide untold pleasure for modern boys and girls. 
How many of these storybook characters do your 
pupils know?” 

eo & BH 


A Victory Garden was set up early in April in 
the lobby of the Brooklyn Public Library's central 
building to quicken the interest of the library's 
borrowers in this war effort. Montague Free, 
horticulturist of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
supervised the preparation and setting up of the 
garden, which shows the correct methods of plant- 
ing vegetables and the vegetables themselves in 
various stages of growth, from seedlings to plants 
large enough to ripen within a week or so. The 
library’s exhibit cases were especially waterproofed 
to accommodate the garden display. Artistic back- 
grounds were devised by Donald Bruce, well 
known Brooklyn display specialist. 
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CONSERVATION 


66 AKE it do” is a frequent chorus 

nowadays—and so we keep on 
wearing our old clothes, we have soufflé 
instead of steak, we take the trolley or 
bus or walk (or stay home) instead of 
drive, we save string and rubber bands 
and paper clips and kitchen fats, and in- 
stead of buying something new, we hunt 
up the old, or think up a substitute, and 
make it do. And we pass along the news 
to our neighbors and friends, and they in 
turn tell us how they make it do. 

Libraries, too, have many conservation 
problems that might benefit from an ex- 
change of experiences. How did you con- 
tinue service when the fuel oil gave out? 
How have you carried on the work of staff 
members now in service? What routines 
have you simplified or omitted? How can 
you make supplies go further? How do 
you keep up the appearance of building 
and grounds? With the necessity for put- 
ting more of the budget into technical 
books, how can the “standard” book col- 
lections be kept up? How do you improve 
the physical appearance of your books? 
How do you make new books, newspapers, 
magazines “go around’? Do you save 
transportation, time, and shoe leather by 
increased telephone service? How have 
you changed your library picture to conform 
better to wartime needs? How do you 
get your “public’’ to cooperate in conser- 
vation measures? 

These are only a few of the many ques- 
tions that genuinely perplex librarians 
everywhere. To try to help find some of 
the answers, the September 1943 Wéilson 
Library Bulletin will be a special Conser- 
vation Number. Librarians are invited to 
contribute brief descriptions, with illus- 
trative photographs if available, of their 
experience in the conservation of anything 
at all to do with library service: staff, 
books, building, equipment, supplies, 
grounds, rent, heat, light, time, etc., etc. 

See the June Bulletin for further de- 
tails. All contributions, to be considered 
for the September Conservation Number, 
should reach the Editor by July first. 











After a freezing winter rain, the Applied Sci- 
ence Department of the St. Louis Public Library 
received a telephone call for information which 
involved some search. An immediate answer 
could not be given, so the librarian asked for a 
number to call back. “No, you can’t call me,” 
was the reply. “I can call you, but you can’t call 
me. Ouch! Beg pardon, but a lump of ice has 
just gone down my neck! You see, I'm a tele- 
phone lineman. I’m up a pole now, talking to 
you. I'll be up other poles. That's why you can't 
call me.” He called back later for the information. 


oe & & 
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Counselors, deans, teachers, librarians, students, 
parents, and others interested in vocational guid- 
ance will find helpful material in a new list of 
25 free pamphlets on 17 different occupations, 
including names and addresses of the publishers 
from whom the pamphlets may be obtained upon 
request. The list is available for 25c from Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York City. 

eo & & 


The building of the Royal Empire Society on 
Northumberland Avenue in London was recently 
destroyed in a bombing raid, according to a letter 
recently received from its librarian by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. As a result, its irreplaceable collec- 
tion of 35,000 publications of and about the 
British colonies was destroyed. 

One of the two other most important collections 
of books on a portion of this field, that of the 
West India Committee has, according to a re- 
cently written letter from its librarian, been 
shipped to a number of relatively safe locations 
in the country. 

From the New Yorker for March 20, page 41: 

There will be no Story Hour Saturday morning as the 
liquor election will be held in the children’s library that 
day. 

: —Midland (Tex.) Reporter—Telegram. 

Stick around. Somebody'll think of a story. 


An illustrated booklet, Your Money and the 
Federal Reserve System, prepared for the use of 
secondary schools, is available in quantity at the 


cost price of 15c per copy from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


From “Trade Winds,’ Bennett Cerf’s coiumn in 


The Saturday Review of Literature, we read that 


Knut Hamsun, author of Growth of the Soil and 
Hunger, Nobel Prize Winner and erstwhile literary head- 
man of Norway, has disgraced himself eternally by 
espousing the cause of the Quislingites. Word has 
reached these shores of how his countrymen have chosen 
to register their contempt for him. They have piled up 
every copy of his books that they could find in their 
homes, their shops, and their libraries, and mailed them 
back to him without a word of explanation. The little 
postoffice in his native town was so swamped that they 
had to take on several extra helpers to handle the flood 
of books that poured in day after day. At a public 
auction recently, a complete set of Hamsun's works, 
autographed, and bound in full morocco, came under the 
hammer. The auctioneer knocked down the set to the 
first and only bidder for a sum equivalent to twenty-five 
cents in American money. The books were added 
promptly to the pile that was headed back to Hamsun. 
He must have quite a few thousand of his books by this 
time, and he probably has an idea what he can do with 
are 


For almost a decade, musicians, folklorists, and 
others who are concerned with American folk 
music have known that the Library of Congress 
has been building in its Archive of American Folk 
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Song the greatest collection of recorded American 
folk music in the world. Now, as the result of a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation which has 
enabled it to establish a complete Recording 
Laboratory, the Library of Congress is in a posi- 
tion to supply duplicates of its folk-song records 
to other libraries, to schools and colleges and to 
the public generally. 

Printed leaflets containing the text of each song 
and a commentary descriptive of the type, back- 
ground, and context have been prepared to accom- 
pany the records. Alan Lomax, until recently 
Assistant-in-Charge of the Archive of American 
Folk Song, wrote the leaflets for five of the six 
albums, which he also edited. A catalog listing 
and describing the contents of the albums and 
giving the price of each record may be obtained 
free by writing to the Archive of American Folk 
Song, Music Division, the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


eo & & 





Martha E. Bonham 
Now A FIREMEN’S REST HOME 


Dr. Johnson's home in Gough Square, 
bombed during the severe raids on Lon- 
don, is being repaired to be used as a 
Rest Home for Firemen. The roof had 
been pierced by a bomb which landed in 
the attic where Johnson formerly worked 
on his famous dictionary. The roof has 
now been repaired, the paneling and 
walls restored. Mattresses will be pro- 
vided for firemen who have been bombed 
out from their stations in this district. 
There will be a lounge with chairs cov- 
ered with rubber so that the men can sit 
down when they come in wet from work. 
The other plans include a _ library, 
writing-room, radio, and open fires in 
every room. 
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Some of the Japs didn’t have advance knowl- 
edge of Pearl Harbor, either. Just two months 
before the attack, a Japanese tourist agency turned 
over to the picture collection of the New York 
Public Library a batch of 5,000 or 6,000 photo- 
graphs. Bridges, terrain, subways, foliage, impor- 
tant buildings—all were pictured. 

The Army Air Force snapped up the collection 
as soon as war was declared and has written 
Romana Javitz, superintendent of the collection, 
that they are “of immense value in the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

Time carries this interesting note about libraries 
in the April 12, 1943, issue: 

LIBRARIES FOR LATINS 

Scholars the world over generally agree that U.S. li- 
brary methods are the most efficient in the world. Last 
week the Rockefeller Foundation, plus U.S. Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs Nelson A. Rockefeller, were 
putting more than $240,000 into the spreading of U.S. 
library techniques (for microfilm work, preservation of 


treasures, cataloging, etc.) throughout Latin America. 
Projects: 


In Mexico City a U.S. librarian is installing a 
“Union Catalog’’ of the capital's library resources, 
including the 4,700 U.S. books in the new Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin (pronounced ‘‘Beng-ha-meen Fronk- 
leen’’). 

In Brazil, the city of Sao Paulo is organizing South 
America’s first full-blown library school. Teachers will 
include three U.S.-trained Brazilians (Louisiana State, 
2; Columbia University, 1). 

In Argentina, Buenos Aires is using the U.S. Library 
of Congress cataloging system. 

In Nicaragua, an American 
library school. 

In Nicaragua, an American Library has been organ- 
ized at Managua. 

In Uruguay, Montevideo’s Biblioteca Artigas-Wash- 
ington will give U.S.-style library training. 

Late in 1942 the Montclair, New Jersey, Library 
organized a class for instruction in the use of 
movie projectors. The five-lesson course, followed 
by several hours of supervised projection for each 
operator, was given without charge; the seventeen 
graduates are expected to give their services in 
projecting for a minimum of about six hours each, 
when called upon by the library or any other 
civic Organization, including schools and Defense 
Council. 

Since early in December these volunteers have 
given a total of about 400 hours to the project 
and have been called upon to show pictures for a 
local hospital (a film to recruit nurses), the Red 
Cross (training films), the fire department (pic- 
tures showing London fire fighters), the Scout 
Cubs, and an army unit stationed in Montclair 
(aviation films). 

At a recent concert in Carnegie Hall, the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra played a Deems 
Taylor composition entitled ‘Marco Takes a 
Walk.” In the program notes, Mr. Taylor ex- 
plained that the piece had been suggested by And 
To Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street. 


Library is planning a 
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MINNEAPOLIS LIBRARIANS—AUTHORS 


Eleanor Lovell and Ruth M. Hall, libra- 
rians in the Technical Department of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library, 
have answered the many requests from 
libraries all over the country for a con- 
tinuation of their listing of handicraft 
projects by publishing a supplement to 
their INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS. This sup- 
plement, published February 15st, covers 
the five-year period since the original 
INDEX came out in 1936. 

For many years, the Technical Depart- 
ment was flooded with requests from 
handymen, hobbyists, teachers, and ama- 
teur craftsmen who wanted to “make 
something.” It was, as librarians well 
know, a matter of hunting and remem- 
bering. Gradually, however, Miss Lovell 
collected several files of references to 
periodicals and books already in the de- 
partment covering all projects in wood, 
metal, fabrics and waste materials. 
Then the two librarians expanded the 
index to include all craft books in print 
as well as additional magazines. 


Modern Librarian, published by the Punjab Li- 
brary Association, Lahore, India, in its July- 
September 1942 issue quotes this from the New 
Yorker: 

“There is nothing unorthodox in changing to a better 
form if the development of a subject makes this change 
desirable. The Library of Congress makes such changes 
in its list of subject headings from time to time when 
change is considered desirable. To illustrate: at one time 
the Library of Congress used the subject Electric light, 
but later changed to Electric lighting.’’—From ‘‘List of 
Subject headings for small Libraries,’’ by Minnie E. Sears. 

Man, what a day that must have been in the library! 

We have just received a copy of the first annual 
Index to New Zealand Periodicals. Prepared by 
the New Zealand Library Association. Thirty-three 
periodicals are included in this volume. It is the 
intention to increase the number of journals in- 
dexed in subsequent issues. The index is by au- 
thor and subject “and follows in the main the 
form of entry standardized by The H. W. Wilson 
indexing services.” It is mimeographed. 

(Continued on page 776) 
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Burn or Pile? 


AY 10, 1933. Condemned books piled in 

the square in German cities, burned at the 
command of the Nazis. Books whose authors had 
committed the sin of being non-Aryan or of ex- 
pressing thoughts not-in accord with Nazi teach- 
ings. Good books, many of them, in their manner 
and mode of expression, but all condemned to 
destruction so that Germans might think only as 
their leaders wished. 


May 10, 1943. Good books piled in the square 
of American cities, gathered together that Amer- 
ican men and women, in the service of their coun- 
try, may have access to good thought and expres- 
sion on all subjects, that they may be better able 
to know and consider the world in which they 
are. 

What part is your library playing in these pic- 
tures? Perhaps your plans are already laid for 
taking part in this grand climax to the Victory 
Book Campaign. Probably you know the work of 
the Committee on the Restoration of Burned and 
Damaged Books in the Libraries of Europe, 
planned and sponsored by the American Library 
Association, publishers of books, and others, and 
headed by F. L. D. Goodrich, librarian of the 
City College of New York. You may have seen 
the film put out by the Office of War Information 
or heard some of the radio programs sent out by 
the Council on Books in Wartime. Your local 
public library may be planning window displays; 
you may have had local meetings, either profes- 
sional or public, to further the cause. Your own 
school may be helping as a Victory Corps project. 
Whatever the activity, there is room for all to 
help in the piling up of books. By the way, if 
anyone has an especially successful, interesting, or 
different program, why not share it with the rest 
of us? 


To Evaluate? 


At the meeting of the School Libraries Section 
Board of Directors in Chicago this winter, is was 
suggested that evaluating bulletins be sent out, at 
irregular intervals, to members of the Section. It 
was thought that these bulletins might be pre- 





{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited to 
utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions should be 
sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School Library, 
Willimantic, Connecticut.]} 
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pared under the publicity committee, ignoring 
more familiar fields and working on newer mate- 
rials and on those fields which are rapidly expand- 
ing, such as aviation, radio, etc. These bulletins 
would be strictly evaluating and would not over- 
lap the material covered by the Division’s ‘Top 
of the News.” They might be sold to non- 
members for a nominal sum, but sent free to 
members. Won't you please send your reactions to 
this idea, suggestions for subjects to be covered, 
and a report on any similar work that you may 
have done to Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Direc- 
tor of School Libraries, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Bargain Offer 


As the result of an idea put forth at the Board 
of Directors meeting, the five titles in the Section- 
prepared “Reading for Background’ (normally 
35 cents a copy) are now available at just one 
dollar for the five. The titles are Latin America 
(1942), American History (1939), Books about 
Spain (1935), Science (1937), and Journalism 
(1940). If you do not already have this series, 
why not send your dollar to The H. W. Wilson 
Company and get all five? 


Toward Simplicity 


At the New York Regional A.L.A. Institute on 
war and postwar issues, Margery Quigley, libra- 
rian of the Montclair, New Jersey, Free Public 
Library, suggested that librarians “eliminate sec- 
ondary services to make way for the war effort.” 
The school libraries in Los Angeles have done 
just about that in simplifying their use of cross 
references. All references that were of little use 
to the students were eliminated from the catalogs 
of the school libraries. Many of the references to 
go were: highly technical terms, unusual phrases, 
obsolete terms, some references from singular to 
plural and vice versa, those that filed close to the 
subject used, and all references from separate 
single words to single words and vice versa 
Allowance was made for the difference in vocabu- 
lary between the junior high school and the senior 
high school. In the future, some references will 
be considered temporary and will be removed 
when the need for them is past. Has anyone else 
made such a study, or any other move toward 
simplifying routine procedures? 
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4,400 from 900 


North Park School, Lockport, New York, 900 
strong and three years old, reports a collection of 
4,400 books for the Victory Book Campaign in a 
ten-week campaign. Every pupil contributed at 
least one book, and one seventh-grade boy col- 
lected 121. The entire collection was displayed 
in the show window of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company during Bill-of-Rights Week as 
another evidence of the free, democratic spirit in 
a land where public education is encouraged. Can 
anyone match the record of Lockport? 


Advertising—but Colorful! 


Three interesting and beautiful examples of 
modern educational advertising that have come to 
our desk are: (1) “Radio, All Out for Victory,” 
free from the Educational Division of R.C.A., 
Camden, New Jersey (Ask also for their magazine 
Radio Age, if you are interested); (2) “Team- 
work for Victory,” from the Automotive Council 
for War Production, New Center Building, De- 
troit; and (3) ‘‘Electronics—a New Science for a 
New World,” from the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 

Right up there with color and beautiful pho- 
tography is the “Tremendous Trifles” series from 
the Army Ordnance, especially the third—no, this 
is not a typographical error coming up—‘‘Battle- 
necks.” 


Toward Better Understanding 


Recommended by the Illinois Association of 
High School Librarians is a series of pamphlets, 
at 50 cents each “with the usual school discount,” 
sponsored by the Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and published by the Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Titles 
are: Modern Japan, by W. H. Chamberlin, 93p; 
Changing Chinese, by G. E. Taylor, 94p; and 
People of the China Seas, by E. A. Clark, 94p. 

And from Robert E. Betts, of the Library of 
Congress staff, comes word about books by and 
about American Indians, written, illustrated, and 
translated for children in the lower grades. One 
side of the page carries text in English, the other 
in a native dialect (Navaho, Dakota, etc.). Rep- 
resentative titles are Pine Ridge Porcupine and 
Grass Mountain Mouse. Prices are 50 cents each 
for seven of the titles, and 90 cents each for four 
others. For further information consult the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, Washington. 


The Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace now has a “literature subscription” rate of 
$1.50 a year, beginning with the March materials. 
This subscription includes a copy of all material 
issued—reports, papers, pamphlets, study outlines, 
etc. Address: 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
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Books Collected at North Park School, 


Lockport, N. Y., for 
Campaign 


Victory Book 


A “non-partisan, non-commercial organization’’ 
which began during the last war and has con- 
tinued to carry on education for peace is the 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York. In addition to their ‘Headline Books’”’ 
and study outlines, they now have a set of 12 
maps called “Global War in Maps” at one dollar 
for the dozen. 

Another organization of international scope is 
The East and West Association at 40 East 49th 
Street, New York. Membership begins at $5. 


A Thought 


Several times at the New York Regional Insti- 
tute the question arose: “How firm, how definite 
in her convictions and the expression of those 
convictions should the librarian be?” Perhaps the 
pledge found in the pocket of a young American 
soldier killed in battle in 1918 will answer: 
“America must win this war. Therefore I will 
work; I will save; I will sacrifice; I will endure; 
I will fight cheerfully and do my utmost, as if 
the cause of the whole struggle depended on me 


alone.” 
Ss 6 


Victoria Mansfield, who signs herself ‘Keeper 
of the Tower Room” at the Garfield Heights 
High School Library in Cleveland, sends us the 
following “Ballade of ye Springe,”’ evidently based 
on close observation of her lads and lasses: 

‘‘What is the library for, my lad?’’ 

‘And what do you say, my lass?’ 

‘‘To ketch me a couple of books, my dame, 
I must read ere I can pass.’’ 
‘You've spoken no word, my slack-limbed maid, 
Why this rose beneath your tan? 
Explain your presence here, I pray.”’ 
“I come to ketch me a man.” 
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For Chairman: 


VIOLET RAMSEY HARWwoOop, Supervisor, Elementary School 
Libraries, Norfolk City Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Education: A.B. Degree in 
Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, 1936. 

In the Library Profession: 
Member, A.L.A., JMRT, 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Secretary- 
Treasurer of Virginia Section 
of JMRT 1940; Chairman of 
Virginia JMRT 1941. 

Author, ‘‘The Appomattox 
County Circulating Library,”’ 
Wilson Library Bulletin, No- 





vember 1939; ‘‘Library Serv- 
ice to Home Demonstration 
Clubs,’’ Extension News from 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, June 1941. 
Summer School Instructor—Dept. of Library Science, 
College of William and Mary—Summer 1941, 1943. 


KATHARINE M. HOLDEN, Head, Circulation Department, 
Public Library, Yonkers, New York. 

Education: B.S., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y, 
1933; B.S., School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, 
1937, Candidate for M.S., 
1943, 

In the Library Profession: 
Member, Westchester Library 
Association; New York Li- 
brary Association, Membership 
Committee 1942-1944, Chair- 
man 1942, Candidate for 
Council 1943; New York Li- 
brary Club; .- Metropolitan 
Chapter, JMRT, New York 
City, Executive Council 1942- 
43; A.L.A., JMRT. 





For Vice Chairman: 


Mary E. HuGuHes, Acting Librarian, Baylor University 
Library, Waco, Texas. 


Education: B.A., Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, 
1929; B.S. in L.S., Texas 
State College for Women, 
Denton, 1940. 

In the Library Profession: 
Member, A.L.A., Texas Li- 
brary Association, JMRT; 
Secretary, JMRT of Texas Li- 
brary Association 1941-42; 


Chairman, JMRT of Texas Li- 
brary Association 1942-43. 








* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Jewel Drickamer, Coordinator, Literature Division, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Nominations 


EvELYN L. Parks, Librarian, Pack Memorial Public Li 
brary, Asheville, North Carolina. 


For Executive Board Member: 


V. GENEvIEvVE Borscvair, Librarian, U. S. 
Devens, Massachusetts. 


Author, 


CAROLYN JACKSON, Children’s Librarian, East Washing 
ton Branch Library, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





SR is 





articles and booklists in Bulletin of Massa 
chusetts Library Association; ‘‘Public Library Service to 
High School 
School Library Conference. 

Special Instructor, School of Library Science, Simmons 
College, 1941-42. 









JEWEL DRICKAMER 


Coordinator 








Bs Education: Library Science, 
North Carolina College for 
Women, 1932; A.B., Wom 


an’s College of University of 
North Carolina, 1933. 


In the Library Profession 
Chairman, North Carolina 
JMRT 1940-43; Chairman, 
Nominating Committee, Na 
tional JMRT 1941; Member 
Local Indexes Committee ; 
Member, JMRT; Chairman, 
North Carolina Library Asso 
ciation Membership Commit 


tee, 1941-43. 


Army, Fort 


Education: B.S., School of 
Library Science, Simmons Col 
lege, 1934. 

In the Library Profession 
Member, A.L.A., Massachu 
setts Library Association, New 
England School Library Asso 
ciation, North Shore Library 
Club. Membership Committee, 
M.L.A. 1939-40; Chairman, 
JMRT of M.L.A. 1939-41; 
Chairman, Membership Com 
mittee, M.L.A. 1940-41; East 
ern District Secretary JMRT 
1941-42; Nominating Commit 
tee, M.L.A. 1941-42; Program 
Committee, M.L.A.. 1942-43 
Member, JMRT. 


Students," Proceedings of New England 


Education: B.A. Indiana 
University, 1933; B.S. Univer 
sity of Wisconsin Library 
School, 1934. 

In the Library Profession 


Member, A.L.A., JMRT, In 
diana Library Association 
Secretary, Indiana 
Members, 1941-42; 
Indiana Junior Members, 1942- 


43. 


Junior 


President, 
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The Nominating Committee presents the candi- 
dates for Junior Members Round Table offices for 
the year 1943-44. A complete slate has been 
chosen since the vice chairman, Robert L. Gitler, 
who automatically would have succeeded to the 
chairmanship, is now in the armed forces. 

The committee has put forth its best efforts to 
secure capable and cooperative candidates and is 
convinced it has succeeded. We trust that every 
eligible junior member will vote and give the 


elected officers the cooperation and support they 
richly deserve. 

Assisting on the Nominating Committee were 
Janet Fresch, Head of Card Section, Catalog 
Preparation and Maintenance Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; and Hazel Kirk 
Levins, Free Public Library, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

JOHN G. LoRENZ, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 


DO WE PROVE WE ARE PROFESSIONAL? 


ILL librarianship ever assume the dignity 
of a profession—not in our own minds, 
I mean, but in the eyes of the world in general ? 

There are still many people like my hairdresser 
who can’t understand why it takes five years of 
higher education to learn how to hand out books 
when it takes only a fraction of that time to 
learn permanent waving, which to him seems far 
more complicated. 

Of course, the answer is, we do not just “hand 
out books.” Simply to say that, however, is no 
answer. We must prove it. One of the most 
difficult tasks confronting those of us who work 
in libraries is somehow to make a satisfactory dis- 
tinction between clerical work and the things we 
can label “librarianship.” 

One answer, I believe, is more creative think- 
ing among librarians. To young people coming 
to the work from library school, it is appalling 
how little attention is paid to thoughts and ideas 
and contents of books compared to the immense 
amount of time given to the details of housing 
them. 

To the young person, the “shop talk’. of li- 
brarians seems almost invariably to be about the 
numbers of books and the kinds of borrowers and 
the dates due or even about special projects of 
one sort or another like book forums or lectures 
on Latin America, but never about what is inside 
of the books. 

It is a rare pleasure to meet a librarian whose 
mind is on the thought-provoking ideas of Her- 
bert Agar or the beauties of the style of Robert 
Nathan instead of the “page situation” or the 
number of light bulbs which have worn out. Not 


that these other things do not have to be taken 
care of—they must be, but a true librarian should 
be able quickly and efficiently to do the best that 
can be done about them and give those details 
only their relative place in the whole scheme. 

How valuable book people can be, even in 
wartime, was once more emphasized in a tribute 
to the booksellers of England made by Harold 
Laski in The New Statesman early this year. Ac- 
cording to him, the booksellers of Oxford and 
Cambridge rival the colleges there as a source of 
mental stimulation and inspiration. To do that, 
they must know their books well, they must have 
ideas about them, and what is most important, 
they must share those ideas. 


The fault among librarians, however, does not 
at all lie entirely with the older people. This 
column is offered freely to us junior librarians 
every other month as a place where we can share 
our ideas if we have any. Several articles on 
what various groups are doing have been sent in 
voluntarily and have been quite worth while. But 
not a single umsolicited piece of material which 
shows a young librarian thinking on any subject 
has been received since September. To me this 
seems disgraceful and dangerous for the library 
profession. 

I do not know all the answers, but I do believe 
that if we mean to be librarians in the sense that 
the best people in our profession have been and 
are, we must have some ideas about the important 
things in the world and be willing to learn by 
sharing them. 

JEWEL DRICKAMER 


DETROIT HELPS THE WAR EFFORT 
By June Smeck’* 


HE Junior Librarians of Metropolitan Detroit 
have selected as their annual project for the 
year 1942-1943, the reorganization of the USO 
Library at the Downtown Headquarters in Detroit. 
Under the direction and supervision of Viola 
Fitch, chairman of the Project Committee, work 





1 Publicity Chairman, Detroit Junior Librarians, and 
Junior Assistant, Richard Branch Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
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was begun last November and will continue 
through June. 

The collection is divided into two parts, the 
first is located on the first floor of the building 
next to the main entrance; the second, in the 
large recreation room on the second floor. The 
former contains nonfiction, the more serious fic- 


(Continued on page 770) 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Brainard Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Review Index 


EGINNING with volume 3, number 1, the 

Review Index has added a new feature which 
should greatly increase its usefulness. Instead of 
the alphabetical author arrangement which has 
been used in the past, a broad subject arrangement 
has been substituted. The entries are classified 
under such subjects as aeronautics, agriculture, 
bibliography, economics, etc. It should be noted 
that smaller divisions of broad subject fields have 
been used, e.g., political science, labor, sociology, 
without reference to the larger field, social science, 
to which they certainly belong. A familiarity with 
this feature is necessary on the part of the user. 
The name index will be cumulated annually in the 
December issue. 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Axelrad, P. COMPLETE ROUMANIAN-ENG- 


LisH DicTIONARY. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Co., c1942. 532p. $3 
2. Bohman, E. L. and Dillon, Josephine. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER OF 
Music. Chicago, A.L.A., 1942. 55p. 75c 
(Experimenting Together) 

3. Camm, F. J. ENGINEER'S POCKET Book 
OF TABLES, FORMULAE AND MEMORANDA. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Pub. Co., 1942. 492p. 
$4.25 

4. Divry’s SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, ed. by J. M. Doug- 
las and Al Lomo. New York, D.C. 
Divry, Inc., 1942. 536p. $1.75 

5. Dobie, J. F. Gurme To LIFE AND LITER- 
ATURE OF THE SOUTHWEST. Dallas, Uni- 
versity Press, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 1943. $1 

6. Fenn, C. H. THE Five THOUSAND Dic- 
TIONARY, A CHINESE-ENGLISH POCKET 
DICTIONARY. Rev. American ed. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1942. 
694p. $1.50 

7. FUZAMBO’s COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH- 
JAPANESE DICTIONARY. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 1855p. $5 

8. Greet, W. C. War Worps, ReEcom- 
MENDED PRONUNCIATIONS. New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 137p. 
$1.50 

9. Loesser, Arthur. HUMOR IN AMERICAN 
SONG. Arrangements by Alfred Kugel; 
illus. by Samuel M. Adler. New York. 
Howell, Soskin, 1942. 315p. $3.75 
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10. Lovell, E. C. and Hall, R. M. INpEx 
TO HANDICRAFTS, MODEL-MAKING AND 
WORKSHOP PROJECTS; SUPPLEMENT. Bos- 
ton, Faxon, 1943. 527p. $6 (Useful Ref- 
erence Series No. 70) 

11. MASTAI’s CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF AMER- 
ICAN ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS. 1943. 
New York, Boleslaw Mastai, 1942. 253p. 
$3.50 Annual. 

12. Mayer, A. W. CHEMICAL-TECHNICAI 
DicTIONARY (German, English, French, 
Russian) translated under the direction of 
Prof. B. N. Menshutkin and Prof. M. A 
Bloch. 1st American ed. Brooklyn, Chem- 
ical Pub. Co., 1942. 869p. $8 

13. Newman, Ernest. More Stories OF Fa- 
MOUS OPERAS. New York, Knopf, 1943 
585p. $4 

14. Ogden, C. K. ed. THE GENERAL Basic 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New York, Norton, 
1942. 441p. $2.50 

15. Ratcliff, J. D. SciENCE YEARBOOK OF 
1943. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
1943. 286p. $2.50 Annual 

16. Satow, E. M. and Masakata, Ishibashi. AN 
ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY OF THE 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE. Rev. by E. M 
Hobart-Hampden and H. G. Partlett 
American ed. South Pasadena, California, 
P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1942. +1530, 20p 
$8 

17. Smith, E. C. NAMING Your Basy. 
ston, Illinois, Clare Co., 322 Sherman Ave., 
1943. 52p. 50c 


Evan 


Dictionaries 


While the 850 words which now constitute 
Basic English according to C. K. Ogden,“ may 
make for unwieldy sentences in everyday speech 
or in the written word, they are admirably suited 
for definitions. Mr. Ogden’s dictionary, giving 
more than 40,000 senses of over 20,000 words, 
stays free of the process of going round in circles 
—that is, by giving the sense of a word with the 
help of another which is itself made clear by 
going back to the first—a process which is used 
by some dictionary makers. The definitions are 
clear and when necessary are illustrated. 

War Words* is a timely, authoritative guide to 
the pronunciation of names in the news and comes 
as a much needed aid to teachers and librarians. 
Each entry is respelled in two ways: first in a 
simplified Websterian alphabet, then phonetically 
without special markings, so that the pronuncia- 
tion is self-evident. Since more than two thirds 
of the items are not included in any other gen- 
erally available publication, this guide should 
quickly find its way into most libraries. 
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One evidence of our interest in the Japanese is 
the rash of dictionaries which have appeared dur- 
ing the last year. Fuzambo’s Comprehensive Eng- 
lish-Japanese Dictionary® includes over 140,000 
words, 33,000. compounds and 46,000 examples. 
The choice of words was based on the Concise 
Oxford and Funk and Wagnall’s Practical Stand- 
ard, with many additions. It is illustrated. The 
Satow dictionary does not give as many words 
as Fuzambo but it may be more useful in many 
cases, since it is substantially a dictionary of the 
spoken language, both in respect to vocabulary 
and grammatical forms. It gives the romanized 
spelling of the Japanese words as well as the 
Chinese characters for advanced students. This 
dictionary was always intended for Western stu- 
dents of Japanese and is most comprehensive. 

The Five Thousand Dictionary® is the counter- 
part of the Rose-Innes dictionary in the Japanese 
field. In it are included ‘the common characters 
and the most useful character compounds of mod- 
ern Chinese. Recommended for beginners. 


Chemistry libraries will want the stoutly-bound 
German, English, French, Russian chemical dic- 
tionary” for it contains words not found in 
Hoyer-Kreuter-Schlomann, in addition to the Rus- 
sian translations not found in the latter. 

Divry’'s Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Dictionary* because of its pocket size is better 
suited to personal use than to a place on the 
library shelves. But its inclusion of a synopsis of 
Spanish grammar, irregular verbs, cities of North 
and South America, etc., its clear though small 
type and its inexpensiveness recommends it for 
small libraries in need of such a dictionary. It in- 
cludes mainly words in ordinary use. 


Science on the March 


Science Years of 1943," the second annual vol- 


ume of the series, is not quite the imposing ref- 
erence book that its title implies, but nevertheless 
is a good collection of articles written in popular 
style, reprinted from general magazines and deal- 
ing with recent or startling developments in medi- 
cal research, aviation, natural history, agriculture. 
High school libraries without back files of periodi- 
cals might find it quite useful. It is hardly a ref- 
erence book in the strict sense of the word. 


Name the Baby 


Naming Your Baby™ is a handy little name 
book incorporating the principles to be observed 
in this important decision, together with a dic- 
tionary of Christian names. Only country of ori- 
gin and brief meanings are given. 


Let's Sing 


Humor in American Song® is less a reference 
book than a collection for group singing, with its 
piano arrangements made so easy that the average 
amateur pianist will be able to play them at sight. 
The compiler notes in his long preface that few 
songs covering the period 1890-1925 are included 
since they have not entered the public domain. 
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However, there are ninety-nine, many of them old 
favorites, arranged under such subjects as Revolu- 
tionary songs, early music hall songs, Army and 
Navy songs, liquor, circus, and dude songs. 


Experimenting Together 


Elementary school librarians will welcome the 
third volume of this series, The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Music.’ Like the ones on English and 
Science, it is a report on an actual project, this 
time at Mt. Auburn Elementary School in Cleve- 
land. There are many suggestions for integrating 
the appreciation of music with the use of the 
library. A brief bibliography is appended. 


The Colorful Southwest 
A new regional bibliography and a sprightly 


one is Dobie’s,’ designed primarily to help people 
of the Southwest appreciate their present and their 
inheritance. It includes most of the books that 
people in general would agree on as making good 
reading. Librarians outside the region will find 
the briefly annotated lists covering Indian cul- 
ture, Mexican-Spanish strains, backwoods life and 
humor, pony express, cowboys, etc., an excellent 
selective bibliography of popular titles. This is a 
revision and extension of Dobie’s 1931 list. 


Antiques for Sale 


Not only will art and antique dealers be inter- 
ested in Mastai’s new annual ™ but librarians who 
have such questions as ““Where may I have great- 
grandmother's portrait restored?”” or ‘““Who can I 
get to mend a broken vase which has been in the 
family for years?” In addition, this directory lists 
13,000 American and Canadian dealers “sufficiently 
well established and having a large enough stock 
to be worthy of listing as a responsible person,” 
covering seventy-two classifications (dealers in sil- 
ver, glass, tapestries, etc.) arranged by state and 
city. To this is appended a list of art museums in 
the United States and Canada, a brief bibliography, 
and a section on early American silver marks and 
silversmiths. Since the preface states that no dealer 
has paid for his listing, some of the omissions are 
a little strange. Obviously, part of the publishing 
cost was defrayed by dealers’ advertisements. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Frances Cheney, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Author and title wanted: 


164. Poem beginning: 
‘“"When you look at a thing do you see it 
With clear unwavering eye?"’ 
This was quoted by F. R. Cooper in his article 
“Who is a good student?’’ in Education, February, 
1930, p. 350. 

165. Text wanted: “‘Eulogy to (on, or of) Man,’’ con- 
taining the lines, ‘““Man came into this world 
through no choice of his own, and he leaves with- 
out being considered.”’ 
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College Library Survey 


SURVEY of the effects of war on the col- 

lege and university libraries in the country 
is being made by Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College 
Library, Mills College, California. The study is 
being sponsored by the A.C.R.L. Committee on 
Wartime Activities and the A.L.A. The report 
resulting from Mrs. Little’s survey will probably 
appear in the June issue of College and Research 
Libraries, and an article based on the survey will 
appear in the June A.L.A. Bulletin. 

This survey is similar to that made earlier in 
the public library field by Emily Miller Danton 
and to that made in the school library field by 
Helen L. Butler. Articles resulting from the 
school and public library surveys appeared in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin and other periodicals. 


Regional Institutes 


The following regional institutes on war and 
postwar issues have been scheduled. Included are 
the names of the chairmen of the regional institute 
committees and the dates, when known. 

Austin, Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin; Boston, Milton E. Lord, Public 
Library, Boston; Chicago, Carl B. Roden, Public 
Library, Chicago, Apr. 3-4; Cleveland, Clarence S. 
Metcalf, Public Library, Cleveland, Mar. 20-21; 
Denver, Malcolm G. Wyer, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Apr. 1-2; Des Moines, Forrest B. Spaulding, 
Public Library, Des Moines, Apr. 8-9; Detroit, 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, Apr. 
9-10; Los Angeles, Althea H. Warren, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Mar. 13-14; Louisville, 
Clarence R. Graham, Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, May 12-13; Minneapolis, Carl Vitz, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Apr. 9-10; New Orleans, 
John Hall Jacobs, Public Library, New Orleans, 
Apr. 6-7; New York, Franklin F. Hopper, Public 
Library, New York, Apr. 3-4; Philadelphia, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Apr. 7; Pittsburgh, James E. Bryan, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Mar. 17-18; Port- 
land, Nell Avery Unger, Library Association, Port- 
land, Oregon, Mar. 20-21; St. Louis, Charles H. 
Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, Apr. 6-7; 
San Francisco, Robert Rea, Public Library, San 
Francisco, Mar. 17-18; Seattle, John S. Richards, 
Public Library, Seattle, Mar. 24-25; Topeka, Ruth 
E. Hammond, City Library, Wichita, Kansas, Apr. 
8-9. 
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Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


announced. 





A.L.A. Publications 


Keep Fit with the Right Foods, A.L.A.’s popu- 
lar reading list on modern nutrition, which has 
been out of print for some time, has been reissued 
with a supplement that brings it up to date as of 
February 1943. The original list with its supple- 
ment (from the February 1 Booélist) is now 
available from A.L.A. as More about Foods and 
Nutrition. 

Librarians familiar with the comprehensive 
Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal Public 
Libraries, prepared in 1939 by the A.L.A. Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, will welcome on 
May 1 the new Classification and Pay Plans for 
Institutions for Higher Education. The new title 
appears in three parts: Universities, Four-Year 
Colleges, and Non-Degree-Conferring Colleges 
The “Plan,” like its 1939 model, sets up criteria 
for classifying library personnel, for rating libra- 
ries, and for determining library standards for in- 
stitutions of various sizes. 


The latest reports on A Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice, edited by Janet Doe, indicate 
that this important manual will be issued by 
A.L.A. on June 1, not on April 15, as has been 
It looks now as though the book 
would run at least 575 pages. Its price of five 
dollars will not be changed. 


The New York-New Jersey-Connecticut Re- 
gional Institute on War and Postwar Issues re 
solved upon: 


1. Personal reading and staff study in order that the 
broader knowledge achieved may be translated in 
community study and activities. 


2. The assumption by librarians of a positive leader 
ship in book selection and book planning in com 
munity activities. 


3. A restudy of all community groups and forces in 
order that library service on war and postwar prob- 
lems may be more nearly universal, more prompt, 
and more effective. 


4. Cooperation between the thoughtful groups in the 
community in asserting the importance of reading 
in the winning of an early, an intelligent and a 
permanent peace, to the end that there be recogni 
tion of the urgent need of the maintenance and in 
crease in the support given to library services. 

5. Placing the weight of library influence behind na- 
tional and governmental recognition of the essential 
importance of reading matter in this crisis in order 
that the most adequate allowance possible of paper 
and manpower be available for the production of 
books as weapons of war and of peace. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








DWARD M. TERRY, author of A Richard 

Wagner Dictionary, recently had an article in 
Opera News entitled “Wagner and Hitler.” Com- 
menting on the comparison frequently made of the 
preoccupation of both Hitler and Wagner with 
magic and spells and astrology, Terry states that 
while Wagner was only using the “fabulous deeds 
of gods and goddesses of a legendary past” in his 
operas, Hitler is supposed actually to identify him- 
self with those mythical heroes. Terry reports 
that ‘‘an English conductor banned Wagner from 
his programs, claiming that the music was a pro- 
totype of Nazi aggression.” But “upon being 
ridiculed by Bernard Shaw, the conductor recon- 
sidered and apologetically urged that a mountain 
had been made out of a molehill.” 

A Richard Wagner Dictionary lists origins, 
plots, original casts of Wagner operas; characters; 
biographical sketches; prose and musical works 
other than opera, etc., in alphabetical arrangement. 
An appendix includes a bibliography of the better 
known books on Wagner and leading motives of 
the music dramas, one of which is reproduced on 
the cover. 


The Mauve Decade 


The key to the gay and romantic period of the 
Eighteen Nineties, when Aubrey Beardsley was 
making his fantastic illustrations for the Yellow 
Book, and Du Maurier was contributing inimitable 
drawings to Harper's, is The Nineteenth Century 
Readers’ Guide, volume one (1890-1899), which 
is scheduled for publication in the early fall. In 
this decade, the Aflantic, the North American 
Review, and the Nation were publishing Henry 
James's critical articles and short stories; Harper's 
Monthly, the Contemporary Review, and the 
London Bookman were bringing out Barrie's 
whimsical tales; and The Spectator, The Critic, 
and Harper's Weekly the stories and poems of 
Kipling. 

Katherine Lee Bates’ fragile verses appeared in 
The Dial, the New England Magazine, Poet Lore, 
and The Outlook. And Stephen Crane's stories 
and poems can be found in the American Book- 
man, Cornhill, Blackwood’s, and the Arena. 


Scribner's magazine, called the “sounding-box 
of art’’ in the ‘90's, harbored the Shakespearean 
illustrations of Edwin A. Abbey. They also pub- 
lished Frances Hodgson Burnett's “One I Knew 
Best of All,” a graceful summary of her English 
childhood, “which fascinated William James and 
S. Weir Mitchell.” 


MAY 1943 


In Harper's Monthly can be found the humor- 
ous work of John Kendrick Bangs, while in Har- 
per's Weekly and in the Century are the famous 
horse-show pictures of Max Klepper. Mary Aus- 
tin’s Indian stories appeared in the Overland 
Monthly and the Aflantic. 

Laura Benét won a poetry contest in the London 
Bookman in 1915, indexed here because the Book- 
man of that period was not included in the list of 
the current Readers’ Guide. 


In addition to the writings and illustrations of 
famous authors and artists, much critical material 
about them is also indexed, some of it unrecorded 
elsewhere. 


From Headliners to Horrors 


A former member of the staff of Current Biog- 
raphy, Lucy Cores, is the author of a mystery 
story about a beauty salon, Painted for the Kill, 
which will be brought out by Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce the 20th of this month. Miss Cores feels 
that the work she did for Current Biography was 
a great benefit to her literary career, for in addi- 
tion to becoming acquainted with the various fields 
of endeavor, she learned to do research, acquired 
a good background, information about people, 
their countries, their work. Her favorite of the 
many sketches she wrote for Current Biography is 
the one of Robert Benchley, in the 1941 volume. 
Miss Cores is so enthusiastic about the value of 
Current Biography for writers that she is buying 
the three yearbooks that have appeared so far. 


Our Story about Stories 


Caring for children whose mothers are devoting 
all or part of their time to war activities, and the 
necessity for keeping children at home more 
happily entertained, has given such increased em- 
phasis to the art of storytelling that Ruth Budd 
Galbraith’s Course for the Storyteller: An Outline 
is especially welcome at this time. Originally pre- 
pared for a Workshop in Storytelling in a summer 
institute for volunteers in community activities 
held at the New Jersey College for Women, the 
outline has been revised to meet the needs of 
volunteer workers who wish to tell stories to chil- 
dren in community centers, day nurseries, and 
playground groups; and for teachers and librarians 
who have been asked to teach high school Victory 
Corps classes or other volunteer groups. (See 
Mrs. Galbraith’s article in this month’s Bulletin.) 
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Ethel Fair, director of the Library School, New 
Jersey College for Women, says of the Outline: 

My belief is that it will fill a real need among libra- 
rians, teachers, and amateur storytellers. We have calls 
every now and then for help on the use of stories with 
groups. In the present social upheaval when group care 
and general morale are especially important, the interest 
in storytelling seems to have increased. 


The Graphic Arts 


One picture can express more than many words 
of description. And since the present age is a 
graphic one, a picture collection in a library is a 
necessity to serve the needs of the community. 
The fifth edition of The Picture Collection (Mod- 
ern American Library Economy Series, $1.25), 
edited by Marcelle Frebault, describes present-day 
materials and equipment, sources for pictures, 
methods of processing and storage, classifying and 
charging, for the methods worked out in the 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library in the days 
of John Cotton Dana have necessarily been sub- 
jected to change. Also described are picture sets, 
post cards, lantern slides, prints, oversize and 
framed pictures, posters, and, of course, the New 
Jersey Collection. There is a directory of pub- 
lishers of pictures, with a subject index. 

Many librarians will find help in solving their 
own problems in the description of the service the 
collection renders to schools and other groups in 
the community, and in the list of subject headings 
used by the Newark Library in classifying their 
picture collection. 


Approval 


Dean John H. Wigmore, Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Law, Chicago, Illinois writes of 
Who Was When: 


I wish to tell you how much satisfaction I have ob- 
tained from your book of comparative history, entitled 
Who Was When. A great many years ago my wife 
and I, in an immature way, started something of this 
kind, but soon gave it up. We have always wondered 
why such a book was not obtainable. You have now pro- 
duced a book that fulfills all requirements—the classifica- 
tion of subjects is apt and the allocation of the individual 
worthies under the different classes is entirely satisfactory. 
As to the inclusion of all the thousands of worthy names, 
I believe that you have solved the problem to great satis- 
faction. I have found there all my favorites in the minor 
ranks who might conceivably have been omitted—for ex- 
ample Claudius Salmasius, a Dutch scholar and contem- 
porary of Erasmus. I hope that your book can find a 
good vogue in the colleges, because it can readily be used 
to stimulate the interest of students in searching for the 
achievements of various contemporaries and then discuss- 
ing them comparatively. 


New Supplement 


The supplement to the third (1943) edition of 
the Catalog of Reprints in Series, which will list 
new and out of print titles and include five addi- 
tional series, will be mailed to subscribers this 
month. 
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The first edition of the Catalog of Reprints was 
published in 1940, and the second edition (1941) 
in 1942. 


Conservation 


Because of the government restriction on the 
use of Glassine, Greaseproof, and Vegetable Parch- 
ment papers, there is a shortage of glassine paper 
used in the envelopes for our catalog cards. Some 
librarians have already returned the envelopes to 
us for re-use. Although we have enough on hand 
for the next few months, we should appreciate 
having as many returned to us as is conveniently 
possible to take care of future shortages. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1942. On the serv- 
ice basis 

De Ford, Miriam A. WHO Was WHEN? 
A Dictionary of Contemporaries. rev 
ed. 1941. $4.75 

Frebault, Marcelle, ed. THE PicrurE CoL- 
LECTION. (Modern American Library 
Economy Series) 5th ed. rev. $1.25 

Galbraith, Ruth Budd. Course FOR THE 
STORYTELLER: AN OUTLINE. pa. 35¢, 
additional copies in same order, 10c 
each 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE 
Vol. I, 1890-1899. Ready early Fall 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1942 Vol., including Spring 
Supplement. $3.50 

Terry, Edward M. A RICHARD WAGNER 
DICTIONARY. $2.25 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


Book Review Dicesr. 
FICTION CATALOG. 


1942 annual bound volume 


Ist annual supplement 


In Preparation 
1942 


! 


CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. annual bound vol 


ume. Ready in May 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions 
better librarians for libraries. here you learn 
of ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’: Agency in the coun- 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 


or librarians— 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine 


The problems of librarianship are the 
same east and west, and interest in 
books is equally general. A recent 
survey of two select bibliographies 
of American literature showed that 
eighty per cent of the books listed in 
them have been published in Britain. 
On the other hand, every worthwhile 
book published in Britain is also 
published in the United States. The 
position therefore is that this maga- 
zine on the library and bookish sides 
should have a direct appeal to 
American librarians, and we invite 
subscriptions for the new volume, 
commencing with the Spring, 1943 


Number. $2 per annum post free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. 
SCOTLAND 
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STEPHEN 
VINCENT 
BENET 


1898-1943 


Jt is with profound sorrow that we record 
the death of STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: a 
great American and a great American poet. 
He was familiar in many and varied ways to 
all of us here at Farrar & Rinehart—as co- 
editor of the Rivers of America series, as critic 
and stimulant in all phases of our publishing 
activities, and as a friend. Publishing his books 
has been, over the years, a most enjoyable and 
rewarding task for us. We know that you, the 
librarian, have similar feelings concerning your 
association with his work. 


For the convenience of those who wish to 
check their catalogues of Mr. Benét’s books, 
we include here a complete list of those in 
print as of April, 1943. Incidentally it might 
be well, in going over the titles you have, to 
note whether there are any first editions among 
them, and if so, place them in some place 
where they will be assured of protection. 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY (1928) 
BALLADS AND POEMS (1931) 


A BOOK" OF AMERICANS (1933) 
(With Rosemary Benét) 


BURNING CITY (1936) 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 
(1937) 


THIRTEEN O’CLOCK (1937) 


JOHNNY PYE AND THE FOOL 
KILLER (1938) 


TALES BEFORE MIDNIGHT (1939) 
NIGHTMARE AT NOON (1940) 


SING A SONG OF AMERICANS (1942) 
(With Rosemary Benét) 


THEY BURNED THE BOOKS (1942) 


THE SELECTED WORKS OF 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
(1942) 


TWO VOLUMES. The prose volume includes 
his novel, Spanish Bayonet, his most famous 
short story, The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
and 21 her stories. The poetry volume in- 
cludes John Brown’s Body and what Mr. Benét 
considered to be his best shorter poems, 
grouped under these headings: Young Adven- 








)\ JUNIOR LIBRARIANS SECTION 








ture, My Fair Lady, Ballads and Tales, Crea 
tures of Earth, Nightmares and Visitants. J 
FARRAR & RINEHART, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 763) 


tion, and magazines; the latter, called the “Brows- 
ing Nook,” mysteries, westerns, and short stories. 

Books were not obtained through the Victory 
Book Campaign but were donated by the citizens 
of Detroit. After weeding and discarding, the col- 
lection now has 1,250 titles. To these will be 
added later donated and Victory Book Campaign 
volumes. The collection has a wide variety of 
titles, fiction and nonfiction, and an unusual rep- 
resentation of the popular Book-of-the-Month type 
of material. 

As is true of most libraries under reorganiza- 
tion, the first step was discarding and sorting 
books. The collection was then classified and 
cataloged. A simple classification scheme was 
used, the collection being divided into fiction and 
nonfiction. Upon a request of the USO, the fic- 
tion was divided into general fiction, mysteries, 
westerns, and short stories. 

The catalog is a file of author and title cards. 
When a book is taken from the building, the 
author card is pulled from the file; when that 
volume is returned, the author card is replaced in 
the file. There is no restriction as to the length 
of time a book may be kept, it may be taken 
permanently from the collection. If a book is not 
returned after a reasonabie period of time, the 
title card is also withdrawn from the catalog. 
The process of pulling the author and title cards 
of books in circulation aids in keeping the collec- 
tion up to date. 

After the reorganization is completed, the jun- 
ior librarians will continue servicing the library. 
To date at each weekly meeting there has been a 
large group of juniors from eight libraries of the 
metropolitan region. Libraries represented are 
the Detroit Public, Wayne County, Dearborn 
Public, Willstead Public of Windsor, Ontario, 
Detroit School Libraries, General Motors, Gelatin 
Products, and the Visual Training Corporation. 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 

a FF of our detailed quotations are within 
the ane Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York City 


A ALTRI 
“NAMING YOUR BABY" 


By ELSDON C. SMITH 
An aid to Parents in naming; sets out the 
principles to be followed: together with Dic- 
tionary of Names. 52 pages 6” x 9”. Copy 50c. 
Additional copies 45c ea. 
THE CLARE COMPANY 
322 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Ce enamel 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





her grandnephew, Humphrey, with the un- 
derstanding that he should have a daughter 


FICTION 
Celia to inherit the house. . . The story 


Ai, See, Peer covers the years from Celia’s birth to the 
‘ 1 1 
Forest and the fort. Farrar 1943 343p present. Through it all, Dunnian is not 


illus $2.50 only the background of their lives, but an 


This is book one of the first volume of a active factor in the shaping of several of 
North American romance entitled “The dis- them.” Huntting 
inherited.” It is the story of Salathiel Al- 
bine who was captured by the Indians as 
a child and brought up by them. It is also 
the story of the siege of Fort Pitt and of 
the march to Bedford Village after the siege 
was raised 


CorYN, MARJORIE, 1894- 


HUMOROUS STORIES 


PRATT, THEODORE, 1901- 
Mr Winkle goes to war. Duell 1943 





re 
Good-bye, my son. Appleton-Century 199p $2 . 
1943 532p $2.75 To his . . . surprise and perturbation, 
leg ea Wilbert Winkle, forty-four . . . finds him- 
A “fictionized biography of the self drafted . . . ;into the American army). 


woman who was Napoleon's mother. 
Napoleon himself, the remarkable group of 
brothers and sisters who served as family 
council through so much of his career, ap- 
pear and reappear constantly throughout the 
story.” Book-of-the-month club news 


LANDAU, MARK ALEKSANDROVICH, 1888- 


Fifth seal, by Mark Aldanov ,pseud,; tr. 
by Nicholas Wreden. Scribner 1943 
482p $2.75 


This novel was written in 1937-38 and 
appeared in Russian in pre-war Paris. It 
is a novel of diplomatic life in Paris during 
the Spanish Revolution, purposing to show 
western European life thru the eyes of Sov- 
iet representatives 


STEVENSON, DOROTHY EMILy, 1892- 


Celia’s house. Farrar 1943 307p $2.50 


When Celia Dunne died “in 1905, she 
willed her house ;Dunnian, in Scotland to 


MAY 1943 


A mild, timid little man, myopic, of no great 
muscularity, and afraid to death of guns or 
violence of any sort, he finds himself a 
soldier sent overseas to fight . . . and, to 
his own . . . amazement, a hero.” Huntting 


TAYLOR, Mrs ROSEMARY 
Chicken every Sunday; my life with 


mother’s boarders; illus. by Donald 
McKay. McGraw 1943 307p_ illus 
$2.75 


“Mother took in boarders in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, and being a kindly person, with a 
genuine interest in her fellow human be- 
ings, her boarders soon became her friends 
and frequently involved her and her family 
in their woes and joys. Mrs. Taylor re- 
counts amusing incidents, small happenings, 
and family involvements.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


DENISON, MERRILL, 1893- 
Klondike Mike; an Alaskan odyssey. 


Morrow 1943 393p illus $3.50 


Map on lining-papers 

“The record of a man whose feats of ex- 
traordinary strength and physical endurance 
have made him a legendary character during 
his own lifetime and won for him a per- 
manent place in the mythology of the last 
frontier, the north of the Yukon and Alaska 
during the years of the gold rush that be- 
gan in 1897.” Foreword 


HouGH, DONALD, 1895- 


Snow above town. 


Norton 1943 282p 
$2.75 


“The involuntary exile of the author, his 
wife Berry, their son Sherwood, in a Wy- 
oming foothills town where they stopped 
off en route to Mexico, and where the gam- 
bling tables got their traveling and budget 
funds. They learned to love the place, the 
people and the life and this account in 
casual, informal manner, traces the discom- 
forts, the delights, and the daily round of 
the community life.” Kirkus 


PAXTON, VIRGINIA 
Penthouse in Bogota. Reynal 1943 304p 


illus $2.75 


An account of the author's adventures in 
Bogota, Colombia, where she went with her 
year old baby and her husband. She tells 
of her house-hunting struggles, her domes- 
tic trials, of the many Colombians who 
helped her out of trouble, and of the joys 
and terrors of bringing up a baby in a 
strange land 


SHEEAN, VINCENT, 1899- 


Between the thunder and the sun. 


Ran- 
dom house 1943 428p $3 


The author writes first of a summer mu- 
sic festival at Salzburg and of conversations 
with famous persons, family connections and 
friends of his wife. He later comments in 
a more serious way on the mind and tem- 
per of the French people before the occu- 
pation of Paris, of the British during big 
air raids, of the Americans in 1940-41, and, 
finally, of the inhabitants of the Pacific is- 
lands along the clipper route 


TAVES, ISABELLA 
Successful women; and how they attained 
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success. Dutton 1943 320p illus $2.50 


Contents: Mary Margaret McBride; Mar- 
garet Bourke-White; Helen Hayes; Katha- 
rine Cornell; Cornelia Otis Skinner; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart; Kathleen Norris; Mar- 
garet Mitchell; Mary Ellen Chase; Anne 
Hummert; Jane Crusinberry; Valentina; 
Sally Milgrim; Sally Victor; Dorothy Shav- 
er; Sara Pennoyer; Gladys Swarthout; Ruby 
Ross Wood; Louise Taylor Davis; Kath- 


erine Grimm; Judge Dorothy Kenyon; Con- 
nie Guion; Major Julia Stimson; Louise 
Zabriskie; Helen Hokinson; Susanne Suba; 
Edith Barber; Mary Barber; Susan Palmer; 
Ella Barbour; Aline Rhonie 


VOELKER, JOHN DONALDSON, 1903- 
Trouble-shooter; the story of a north- 


woods prosecutor ,by, Robert Traver 
pseud,. Viking 1943 294p $2.75 


A “county prosecutor of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, unfolds the story of 
how he became a specialist on all fronts. 
In a mining country, with a population of 
Finns, Cornishmen, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Italians, French, Irish, Scots and Germans, 
his experience encompassed the whole cal- 
endar of crime. . . There is autobiographical 
material, too . . . of his early mistakes in 
the prosecutor's office, of his campaigns, 
his personal life disrupted by the exigencies 
of office. There are the difficulties of get- 
ting evidence, of preparing cases, of trials, 
jurors, judges, witnesses, of law violations 
and criminal law.” Kirkus 


WAR ON ALL FRONTS 


LARDNER, JOHN, 1912- 
Southwest passage: the Yanks in the 


Pacific. 
$3 


A report “on the far-flung fronts of the 
Pacific—of modern Australia; of desert and 
jungle; of Port Moresby and Darwin; at sea 
on a rusty old munitions carrier; in the air 
over New Guinea; of a meeting with Mac- 
Arthur.” Huntting 


Lippincott 1943 302p illus 


LEE, CLARK 
They call it Pacific; an eye-witness story 


of our war against Japan from Bataan 
to the Solomons. Viking 1943 374p $3 


The story starts with Shanghaii, from 
which the author escaped on the last boat. 
The main part of the book deals with the 
whole Philippine campaign, in which Clark 
Lee experienced intimately not only the last 
stand at Bataan and Corregidor, but also the 
sporadic and scattered outbreaks, guerilla 
warfare, and Japanese infiltration thruout the 
islands 


MorRRILL, JOHN HENRY, 1903- 
South from Corregidor, ;by, John Mor- 


rill and Pete Martin. Simon & Schus 
ter 1943 252p maps $2.50 


The story of the last days of Corregidor, 
as told by J. H. Morrill to Pete Martin. It 
is also the story of eighteen men of the 
navy minesweeper “Quail,” who escaped 
to Darwin, Australia, after 31 days of trav- 
eling through Jap-infested seas 


READERS’ CHOICE 











POLIAKOV, ALEKSANDR, 1908?-1942 

White mammoths; the dramatic story of 
Russian ‘tanks in action; tr. from the 
Russian by Norbert Guterman; illus. 
with photographs, Dutton 1943 189p 
illus $2.50 

“The story of the big Russian KV _ tanks 
and their drivers in the fighting around Lake 
Iimen during the winter of 1941-42.” New 
Yorker 

REDMOND, JUANITA 

I served on Bataan. Lippincott 1943 
166p illus $1.75 

An “army nurse’s story. . . First in 
Manila, then Bataan, where an emergency 
hospital was created from nothing; evacua- 
tion just in time, and another provisional 
hospital created; problems of shortage of 
supplies, food and drugs . . . stories of the 
wounded and their stoicism, and finally the 
story of the deliberate bombing of the hos- 
pital which left only 65 beds out of 1600. 
The fall of Bataan—the fall of Corregidor— 
and the escape of the nurses who were 
flown out during the last hours of the 
Philippine stand.” Kirkus 

RICKENBACKER, EDWARD VERNON, 1890- 

Seven canie through; Rickenbacker’s full 
story; with an introduction by W. L. 
White. Doubleday 1943 118p illus 
$1.50 

An account of the author's spectacular 
rescue from the waters of the Pacific with 
his six companions. He tells, besides this, 
of the special mission that was the purpose 
of the fateful flight and of his resulting 
conclusions as to the future of American 
aviation 

STRASSER, OTTO, 1897- 

Flight from terror, by Otto Strasser and 
Michael Stern. McBride 1943 361p 
$3 

“A former high Nazi official and inti- 
mate associate of the Fuehrer tells the grip- 
ping story of the growth of the Nazi party, 
his own enthusiasm and later disillusion- 
ment, his efforts to overthrow Hitler, and 


his breathtaking escape. Many. . . details 
of the private lives of Nazi ;leaders; are 
revealed, as well as some . . . descriptions 


of Gestapo methods.” Baltimore 
WHEELER-NICHOLSON, MALCOLM, 1890- 
Are we winning the hard way? Crowell 
1943 256p maps $3 
Contents: Warmakers: amateur versus 
professional; Axis plan for world domina- 
tion; Basis of Axis confidence; Needed—a 
plan; Tools of war; Principles of war; 
Principles of surprise and mobility; Prin- 
ciples of unity of command and coopera- 
tion; Principle of security; Principle of the 
main objective; Principles of concentration 
and economy of force; Principle of economy 
of force; Principle of the offensive; Roads to 
victory; Why try to win the hard way 


OF BEST BOOKS 


ENGLAND IN WARTIME 


BANNING, Mrs MARGARET (CULKIN) 


1891- 


Letters from England, summer 1942. 


Harper 1943 315p $2.50 

“In letters to her daughter the author, 
gives general impressions of the effect of 
the war on England’s morale, home and so- 
cial life, food, etc., but emphasizes the work 
the women are doing in the auxiliary serv- 
ices and industry. Many personal touches 
. . . increase the informality of the report 
which is enthusiastic in its praise of their 
work and the spirit in which it is being 
done.” Baltimore 


Wrz, IpA ALEXA Ross, 1885- 
Flight to England. Random house 1943 


192p $1.75 


“Knowing prewar England, the author 
goes back by airplane to see what war has 
done to the country and the people. She... 
jcompares, what she finds with prewar con- 
ditions and with life in America. She in- 
spects factories, camps, bombed areas in vil- 
lages and cities . . . sand) talks to house- 
wives, workers, soldiers, old school friends.” 
Library journal 


FOR PARENTS 


CAMMAERTS, EMILE, 1878- 
Upon this rock. Harper 1943 118p $1 


“Professor Cammaerts, a Belgian living 
in England . . . lost his son in the R.A.F. 
In this book, he tells briefly of the love and 
understanding worked out between father 
and son, of the boy’s attempt to adjust to 
life and to find a career, and of his spiritual 
development during the days of military 
training. Much of the latter is revealed in 
quotations from letters, while the last half 
of the book reveals the father’s spiritual 
development and how he found his way 
through the pain of loss.” Kirkus 


FOR WARTIME LIVING 


DurYEE, WILLIAM BUDINGTON, 1888- 
Farming for security. McGraw 1943 


250p illus $2 

This book is intended to help those who 
want to know the facts about country living. 
Contents: Security in today’s world; Kind 
of farm to buy; Where to look; This or 
that soil; What price land; What shall we 
use for money; Farm ownership security; 
Country conveniences; Living from poultry; 
Successful flock management; Simplest type 
of farming; Meat-animal production; Bees 
as income producers; Food from the gar- 
den; Family milk supply; Fruits that grow 
on trees—and bushes; How to prune fruit 
trees; Ornamenting the country home; Mar- 
keting farm products 
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ROBBINS, Mrs ANN BROKAW (ROE) 
100 meat-saving recipes. Crowell 1943 


106p $1 


Spiral binding 

The book tells “that at such a point the 
dish looks thus and so, or smells thus and 
so; she says to follow such a procedure and 
avoid another; she gives tips on methods, 
on substitutes; on what other foods round 
out a meal of which her recipe is the main 
course. Each recipe indicates the number of 
people to be served, and summarizes the in- 
gredients to be used.” Kirkus 


ROTHMAN, MICHAEL 
Build it yourself! A hundred good ideas 


for making your home more comfort- 
able. Greenberg 1943 140p illus $1.75 


“In the process of working with wood, 
one can acquire skill in the use of tools 
and exhibit a craftsmanlike quality in the 
finished project. . . To enjoy building, you 
must know how to spend every minute of 
your working time efficiently. These 
shortcuts, demonstrated in the following 
pages, are very simple aids to completing a 
project rapidly.” Foreword 


NATURE STUDY 


FREUND, Mrs GLADYs (LYNWALL) PRATT, 


1897- 


American garden flowers; illus. by Ru- 


dolf Freund. Random house 1943 


5Op illus $1 


“There is an introduction by Clyde 
Fisher of the American Museum of Natural 
History, followed by a chapter telling about 
the cycle of life, where and how flowers 
live, pollination, seed distribution, flower 
parts and their names. The rest of the book 
is devoted to herbaceous flowers, shrubs 
and vines.” Kirkus 


FULLER, RAYMOND TIFFT, 1889- 
Now that we have to walk; exploring the 


out-of-doors. Dutton 1943 256p $2.50 


This book is “packed with homely wis- 
dom and the philosophy of the countryside. 
It holds the contagious enthusiasm of na- 
ture that makes the reader yearn for time 
out in his busy life to savor the joys of 
fields, marshes and wood, in daylight and 
under the stars, in all seasons, in all sorts of 
weather.” Scientific book club review 


SCIENCE 


CHAPIN, MARY KATHERINE, 1873- 
Why men can fly; illus. by A. M. Heun. 
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Reynal 1943 338p illus $2.50 


Contents: Air, wings, and thoughts; Hu- 
man flight at last; Lighter-than-air or 


heavier-than-air craft; Way of a plane in 
the air; Heart of the airplane; Special sense 
organs of the airplane; Materials of air- 
craft; Trends and types among aircraft; 
Human flyer himself; Air pioneers and fel- 
low travelers; Flyer’s winds and weather; 
American weather and the weather bureau; 
Secrets of the upper air; What is going to 
come of it 


Davis, HARRY MEYER 
What you should know about the signal 


corps, by H. M. Davis and F. G. Fas- 
sett, jr; illus. by André Jandot. Nor- 
ton 1943 214p illus $2.50 

Contents: Signal corps in modern war; 
From torch to electronic tube; Signal corps 
in war and peace; Signal corps in the serv- 
ices of supply; Army communications serv- 
ice; Getting the message through; Men of 
the signal corps; Army photography; Ma- 
tériel of signal communication; Signals and 
the future citizen 


FISHER, GEORGE CLYDE, 1878- 
Story of the moon; illus. by drawings and 


photographs. Doubleday 1943 301p 
illus $3 
Contents: Early observations of the 


moon; Origin of the moon; Motions of the 
moon; Moon as a celestial body; Moon and 
the tides; Surface of the moon; Origin of 
the craters on the moon; Meteorite craters 
as features of the earth's surface; Is there 
life on the moon; Moon and eclipses; Per- 
sonal experiences with eclipses; Myths, mis- 
takes, and lunar folklore; Other satellites 
of the solar system 


Forp, Corey, 1902- 
From the ground up, by Corey Ford and 


Alastair MacBain; illus. by J. T. Mc- 
Coy. Scribner 1943 197p illus $2 

A book about the making of a pilot, a 
bombardier, a navigator, a gunner, and the 
other men who make up an army Flying 
fortress crew 


GALDSTON, IAGO, 1895- 
Behind the sulfa drugs; a short history 


of chemotherapy; with a preface by 
P. H. Long. Appleton-Century 1943 


174p $2 
“A book that deals with the history be- 
hind the ‘sulfa quintet’ . . . and ;gives) in 


some detail the steps that led to the mod- 
ern miracle of the sulfonamides.’ Scientific 


book club review 


Marcus, ABRAHAM 
Elements of radio, by Abraham Marcus 


and William Marcus; prepared under 
the editorship of R. E. Horton. Pren- 
tice-Hall 1943 699p illus $3.50 

A basic and elementary home-study course 
on the fundamentals of radio which requires 
no advance knowledge of physics and mathe- 
matics 


READERS' CHOICE 
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WASHINGTON 


STEVENS, WILLIAM OLIVER, 1878- 

Washington: the Cinderella city; illus. by 

the author. Dodd 1943 334p illus $3 

“The book, therefore, is not so much a 

history as a biography . . . about the once- 

famous belles of Washington, the scandals 

and the duels, the bankers and the bums, 

the queer cranks and crusaders, the literary 

lions, highnesses and majesties from over- 
seas.” The author 


DRAWING 


VERNAM, ROGER 
Drawing people for fun; illus. by the 
author. Harper 1943 206p illus $3.50 


“Designed to make figure drawing, fun’ 


for the amateur, and to keep it within the 
bounds of practicability. It works along a 
definite pattern of self-development, and em- 
phasizes personal approaches as well as tech- 
nical ones. Contains brief but sufficient in- 
formation as to drawing materials, anatomy, 
composition, perspective, etc.” Baltimore 


FROM 12 TO 15 


FELSEN, GREGOR, 1916- 
Struggle is our brother; illus. by Woodi 
Ishmael. Dutton 1943 220p illus $2 


“This book tells the story of Mikhail, a 
Cossack lad, who joined a guerrilla band, 
which was destined to blow up the great 
Amsov Dam.” Kirkus 


SIMMONS, MARGARET IRWIN 
Sally wins her wings. Crowell 1943 
258p $2 
Utterly discouraged, just fired from a job 
in a dress shop, Sally has the good fortune 
to meet a girl who helps her to a new posi- 
tion on the “Enterprise,” a national maga- 
zine. In this way, air-minded Sally is able 
to earn her extra flying hours and become 
a commercial pilot 


WILDER, Mrs LAuRA (INGALLS) 1867- 
These happy golden years; with pictures 
by Helen Sewell and Mildred Boyle. 
Harper 1943 299p illus $3 
Carries on the story of Laura Ingalls 
which was begun in “Little house in the 
big woods.” The present book is the sev- 
enth of the series, following “Long winter.” 
Laura, not yet sixteen, now becomes a 
schoolteacher, and, when her last term is 
over, she marries Almanzo Wilder 


OF BEST BOOKS 


JUST FOR THE GRADES 


AUSTIN, MRS MARGOT 
Manuel’s kite string, and other stories, 
told and pictured by Margot Austin. 
Scribner 1943 112p illus $1.25 
Manuel is a little Mexican boy on an 
American ranch, and the first story tells of 
his misadventures as he unreels a tangled 
skein of yarn with which to fly his kite. The 
other stories are: Silver Bell; Hand knitted 
nest; Jack-o-latern; Little Chief Kick-a-hole- 
in-the-sky 


CLARK, Mrs ANN NOLAN, 1898- 
Little Navajo bluebird; illus. by Paul 
Lantz. Viking 1943 143p illus $2 


“A story of present day Navajos who 
still live far from civilization. The young 
heroine of six is a member of a devoted 
family who live in a hogan of round mud- 
plastered walls, windowless and dependent 
on a hole in the roof for the fire smoke. 
They have their flock of sheep, drink goat's 
milk, lie on sheepskins, the mother weaves 
lovely blankets, while the father makes 
beautiful silver jewelry.” Kirkus 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- 
Gulliver joins the army; illus. by Ellen 
Segner. Scribner 1942 93p illus $1.50 


“The excitement began when Mr Majolica 
bought a rabbit instead of an Easter lily. 
Before long the family had so many ani- 
mals that they had to move to a farm in 
Connecticut. Gulliver, the shepherd dog, 
was Tony's special pet, and when Tony went 
to war Gulliver joined the ranks of Dogs 
for Defense, Inc.” Book rev. digest 


DuBots, Mrs THEODORA (McCorRMICK) 
1890- 
Banjo the crow; illus. by Helen Torrey. 
Houghton 1943 141p illus $2 


“There never was a more diverting pet 
than Banjo the crow. This is the story of 
his pranks and his tricks with a climax... 
for Banjo breaks into the movies. The 
children, who, as Banjo’s owners, defend 
him against the neighbors’ understandable 
dislike, are members of an unusually de- 
lightful American family.” Junior literary 
guild 


PARTON, ETHEL, 1862- 
House between; a story of the 1850's; 
with illus. by Margaret Platt. Viking 

1943 343p illus $2 


“The Dollard house in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts; has been dreary and empty 
for a long while but when Mrs. Cap'n 
moves in and finally her brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Joel Tatum, things begin to hum. The 
young group must have had a lot of fun, 
what with the French Troupe, the excite- 
ment on the Fourth, Pedro the parrot and 
Huckleberry Dumpling, the pup.” Kirkus 
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(Continued from page 759) 


The Library Division of the Mississippi Associ- 
ation of Teachers in Colored Schools met in Jack- 
son in March. The discussions centered around 
various phases of the topic “What Libraries Are 
Doing and Can Do to Facilitate Education for 
Victory and Freedom.” Among the subjects cov- 
ered by the exhibits were Victory Gardens, Nu- 
trition, Rationing, The Negro and the War, What 
Kind of Peace. 

The Library Division aims to bring together the 
librarians of the colleges, schools, and public li- 
braries of the state for the purpose of discussion 
and fellowship. The major problem facing the 
group is that of stimulating a more widespread 
interest in libraries and reading. It is hoped that 
through their efforts, school officials will be en- 
couraged to provide more adequate library facili- 
ties and to use more effectively materials already 
available. 

Books about Middle America, a bibliography 
compiled by Charles Morrow Wilson, authority 
on Middle American affairs and author of Ambas- 
sadors in White, Central America—Challenge and 
Opportunity, and the forthcoming book Trees and 
Test Tubes, serves as a reference guide to source 
material on Middle American Republics and their 
relation to us. Copies are available without 
charge upon request to the Middle America In- 
formation Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Another pamphlet, Background Information on 
Middle America, is also available without charge. 

Co be & 

For the Libraries of Western Reserve University 
the English Department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, has just published a bib- 
liography, Twenty-Five Books on Inter-American 
Relations. The list was prepared by librarians 
under the guidance of Professor C. Langdon 
White, an authority on the Americas. Copies of 
this bibliography will be mailed to any librarians 
who are interested. 

A pamphlet entitled “Great Books,” a list com- 
piled by Helen Huss Parkhurst, has been recently 
published by Barnard College. Copies are avail- 
able, at twenty-five cents each, from Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

eo & & 

A 14-page mimeographed pamphlet, “Available 
Library Resources for Teachers,” is being sent to 
all of the schoolteachers in Mahoning County, 
Ohio. Copies at ten cents each, to cover part of 
the cost, are available to libraries from the Public 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to clarify the 
library's relationship to the schools. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that, while the library is not 
organized to give complete school library service, 
it does have many available resources. 
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THE MONTH 





AT RANDOM 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago will offer two full-tuition ($300) 
scholarships and two half-tuition ($150) scholar- 
ships for the academic year 1943-44 for students 
enrolled in the new basic curriculum leading to 
the Bachelor of Library Science degree. The new 
program will begin in the Autumn Quarter of 
1943. The scholarships now offered are in addi- 
tion to the fellowships previously announced for 
advanced study at the School. 

The new B.L.S. program is planned as follows: 

I. For students with a bachelor’s degree, a one-year 
program of basic courses in library techniques, with addi- 
tional courses in a subject field related to the special 
library interest of each student. 

II. For students with two years of college, a three-year 
program, including two years of pre-professional courses 


in subject fields followed by one year of basic library 
courses. 


Students in either of the above groups are eli- 
gible to apply for scholarships. Applications must 
be in the hands of the Dean by June 15, 1943. 

Application forms for scholarships and for ad- 
mission to the School may be obtained by writing 
to the Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

An Informal List of Books on Latin America 
for the General Reader and A Directory of Latin 
American Collections in New England Libraries, 
issued by the New England Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs sponsored by Boston University, 
is available free from the office of the President, 
Boston University, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A library Workshop will be held this summer 
for three weeks, July 26-August 13, at Chautau- 
qua, New York, under the direction of New York 
University in lieu of the regular summer session 
of its Library Education Department which has 
been suspended for 1943 due to the war emer- 
gency. The Workshop will be open to both school 
and public librarians. Workshop technique in use 
in other fields of study will be followed and 
students with similar experience and interests will 
form small discussion groups. Two points of credit 
will be granted to qualified students by New York 
University and certification credit will be granted 
by the New York State Education Department. 
Registration in advance will be required, accom- 
panied by a deposit fee of $5 covering the regular 
Chautauqua Institution “gate fee’’ admitting to all 
lectures and symphony concerts. Registration 
should be completed by July ist and if by July 
15th there are insufficient registrations to warrant 
holding the Workshop, the deposit fee will be 
returned. The Workshop fee is $22. For infor- 
mation write to Alice Louise LeFevre, Director 
Library Education, 88 Morningside Drive, New 
York City. For catalogs and room information 
write to Mrs. Elsie B. Hartzell, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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AHERE is no need to point out’ how global 
Te with ifs revolutionary effect on all 
human activity creates daily almost as many 
problems © in determining proper subject 
headings as were encountered in one of the 
almost “ forgotteri: years. of. “normalcy.” 


Clearness and uniformity, however, remain 
the desired goals. 


To further these aims the Library of 
Congress ‘has,appointed' this company. to 
gublish and distribute all cumulative supple- 
ments .to the Fourth» Edition. of Subject 
Neadings inthe Dictionary, Catalogs of 
the Library of Congress. The Government 
Printing: Office; will continue to sell this 
Fourth Edition. This company is carrying 
on from that point and has already printed 
a cumulation of the eight existing quarterly 
supplements. together. with new material 
through March 15, 1943. 


The Library of Congress has approved 
the, following changes in the plan of pub- 
lication = 

1, Supplements will be published monthly 


instead of quarterly., Today's chaotic 
pace: demands this. 


2. New. subject headings, revisions, and 
réferences (“refer, froms”) will be in 
one alphabet. There is too little time 
to consult more than one. 


3. ‘For, thé, same reason all supplements 
will be ¢umilated. 
The, service will continue to be on a $ub- 
scription basis. For.$2,00 the subscriber 
will receive’: 


'1.. The Jan. 1942-Mar;"1943 cumulation im- 
mediately; 


2. Monthly. cumulated supplements forthe 
remainder of 1943, 


3.: Av three-year cumulation: 1941, 1942,) 1943, 


By Arrangement with the 


% 











SAMPLE COLUMN 


+Air defensés, 
See also. Air aid. shelters; Blackouts in 
war. 
Refer from (See also) Civilian defense. 
+Air flow. 
Se¢ also Permieability. 
tAir mail service, 
Refer from (See. also) Aeronautics, 
Commercial—Freight. 
\ir navigation. \ See: Acronautics; Naviga- 
tion , (Aeronautics) 
Air raid shelters; (Indirect subdivision) 
See also Building, Bombproof, 
Refer, from, (Se¢) Shelters, Air | raid. 
Refer from (See also) Aeronautics, 
Military ; Air: defenses; Civilian de- 
fense, 
Air stations, Military. See Air bases; Mili- 


tary, 
Air stations, Naval, See Air bases, Military. 
Aircraft carriers) . See Aeroplane carriers. 
tAirports.) 2° . 
See digo Air bases, Military. 


tAirways, ° 
See also Radio beacons. 
tAlan (Hound) 


Refer from’ (See also) Dogs. 
Alcaldes, See Mayors. 
Alcohol—Tables. \(TP609) 


+Alcohols, 
See also; Sorbitol, 
+Aldehydes. 


See also Perkin reaction, 
Algebra, Abstract,, '\(QA266) 
See’ also, \ Algebra; Universal; — Logic, 
Symbolic. and mathematical. 
Refer from (See)\ Abstract. algebra. 
Refer: from (See ‘also)} Algebra, Uni- 
versal; Logic, Symbolic and mathe- 
matical, 
t Algebra, Universal. 
See also ‘Algebra, Abstract. 
Refer:from: (See .aiso) Algebra, Ab- 
stract. 





The Nominal Subscription Price of $2.00 for all the above service was agreed 
upon to secure the widest possible national distribution . ... and uniformity. 








People die, pe ‘books, never 
die. No man peor fle force can 
‘take from the. world the books 
that embody man’ s eternal ‘fight 
against tyrone: in thls war, wee 
know, boskd are + weapons. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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